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University of America, the three weekly 
periodicals in the Messenger Series this year 
will again contain citizenship material pre- 
pared especially for them by the University’s 
Commission on American Citizenship. 

The material is graded in content and 
vocabulary to fit the three age levels served 
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by the Messenger Series—primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper elementary. 

In addition, teachers will again be provided 
with suggestions for using the material to 
best advantage. These suggestions, along 
with other material of interest and value to 
teachers, will be contained in Teacher’s Guide, 
the bi-monthly periodical for teachers who 
use the Messengers. 
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room for many things beside the teaching 
of citizenship. 
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mentary grades) is a combined current events 
weekly and supplementary reading text. It 
is designed for use in religion, English, his- 
tory, civics, and reading classes. 

Junior Catholic Messenger (intermediate 
grades) is a “reader that comes every week’ — 
full of interesting things for the pupil to 
read, to learn, and to do. 

Our Little Messenger (primary grades) is 
similar to its intermediate grades counter- 
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part. In addition, alternating issues contain 
illustrations in full color. 

More than 700,000 teachers and pupils 
receive the Messengers every week. May 
we send you samples? The rates are low. 
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The New Barbarism and the 
Catholic Reaction 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


There is unfortunately no need to describe the phenomenon in 
contemporary life which seems to indicate a repetition of what 
are called the Dark Ages. It has become all-too familiar and is 
likely to become more so. This outbreak of volcanic forces is 
a recurring feature of human history. It may seem scarcely 
appropriate to apply the term “‘barbarians”’ to those who are able 
to employ the weapons which have been devised by modern 
science and technique. Such mastery as they display of mecha- 
nized forces seems incompatible with the primitiveness sug- 
gested by that word. But we must not make the mistake of 
identifying civilization with the development of the machine. 
If ever we have fallen into that mistake and applauded our own 
society as advanced on account of its technical achievements, 
we are now able to perceive our error. For it is precisely the 
enemies of our Christian civilization and culture who in their 
methods of warfare have most effectively enlisted the aid of ap- 
plied science. Indeed, there is something in the very appearance 
of the engines of war as now waged which suggest bestial force. 
The instruments of destruction by which the traditions of cen- 
turies are being stamped out lose nothing of their essential 
savagery by the fact that they call for high skill in their con- 
struction and manipulation. In other respects we may find a 
close resemblance between what is happening to-day and what 
happened in the early centuries of our era. It may be even said 
that the peoples who constitute the menace to Western society 
are akin to those who, in the centuries indicated, descended upon 
the ancient Roman Empire. There is nothing new in the racial- 
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ism characterizing the forces of destruction. It is in speaking 
of the Teutonic and Slavonic hordes to which reference has 
been made that Christopher Dawson in ‘““The Making of Europe” 
remarks that “it is the essence of barbaric society that it rests 
on the principle of kinship rather than that of citizenship or 
that of the absolute authority of the State.’’ Although, of 
course, the State does claim absolute powers, those whom it 
governs are regarded not so much as citizens (which is a political 
term consistent with wide racial variety), but as members of the 
same racial family. It is the invocation of the elementary forces 
associated with blood and soil which is the distinguishing mark of 
barbarism, whether new and old. 

Admitting, therefore, the similarity between the crisis con- 
fronted by Sts. Augustine, Jerome, Gregory and Benedict and 
that of our own age, it is instructive to note the reaction of the 
Church of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries to the barbarian 
menace. In turning back to that early period we cannot but be 
struck with the utter despair which seized upon even the holiest 
and the wisest. They had so closely associated the Faith with 
Roman civilization that it was difficult not to see in the destruc- 
tion of the latter the final assault upon the former. Cardinal 
Newman graphically described the state of mind which then pre- 
vailed. “As times got worse,’ he wrote, “Basil in the East 
and Benedict in the West put themselves at the head of fresh 
colonies, bound for the land of perpetual peace. There they 
sat them down, over against Babylon, and waited for the coming 
judgment and the end of all things. Those who remained in 
the world waited too. To undergo patiently what was, to make 
the best of it, to use it, as far as it could be used, for religious 
purposes, was their wisdom and their resolve.’”’ As we know, 
however, these anticipations were not realized. The Church 
survived the Empire, and it might be even said that the catas- 
trophe which destroyed the ancient civilization was providential. 
It gave the reborn Church a clear field in which to build, on 
foundations laid by itself, a civilization in which its own priority 
as a spiritual power over the State was made clear. Moreover, 
a decaying Empire was a dangerous partner. To vitalize religion 
the impact of younger peoples, whose blood might pass into and 
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be transmuted by the Church, was needed. The Church not 
only conquered the barbarians but found itself enriched in the 
process. T here emerged a virile medievalism wherein Teuton 
and Frank played conspicuous parts. 

With that precedent before us, we need have the less appre- 
hension as to the outcome of the test to which apparently we 
are to be put. But it may not be out of place to indicate briefly 
the reasons for the eventual triumph of the Faith. Those reasons 
are twofold, negative and positive. 

It has been stated that a decaying Empire is a dangerous part- 
ner. It is obviously a perilous thing for the Church to be too 
closely identified with a capitalistic, mechanical and urban 
civilization which shows every sign of having spent its strength 
and outlived its robust youth. It cannot be denied that bour- 
geois materialism has had its effect on the faithful, or that the 
tolerance based on agnosticism extended by a liberal regime has 
resulted in religious apathy. The weakening of spiritual fiber, 
due to daily contact with a civilization such as that of the West 
has become, is all-too obvious. By its very nature, the Church 
as a visible body with clearly defined frontiers, in the world but 
not of it, depends on the maintenance of its identity. Its mem- 
bers constitute a Chosen People, and there is need, on the part 
of those in authority, of the same vigilance with respect to secular 
society as that shown by ancient Israel in preventing too intimate 
relations with surrounding peoples. The indifference to creedal 
differences which characterizes the present generation and permits 
of free intercourse between Catholic and non-Catholic, may prove 
more destructive of faith than persecution. It is from this 
danger that a revolution of the kind suggested might save us. 
The future of the Truth entrusted to us would be safer in the 
hands of a Church deeply conscious and jealous of its identity, 
even if diminished in numbers, than in those of a comparatively 
large but apathetic body careless of its exclusive privileges and 
responsibilities. We have suffered in the past not only from the 
disintegrating influences named, but there has been in operation 
an individualistic philosophy which has tended to substitute for 
the solidarity in Christ of the Mystical Body a private piety 
destructive of the Church’s organic character. How wholesome 
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it would be if we were again to experience the close fellowship 
between all social ranks and the representatives of different races 
which existed in the Primitive Church! And if, as the price of 
this, we have to return to the catacombs, can it be said that the 
price is too high? 

But there is a consideration bearing on the question raised 
which is of a more positive character. It may be briefly sum- 
marized by saying that, in meeting the barbarism of the natural 
man, the Church can evoke forces which, on the supernatural 
plane, correspond with the elemental strength of the barbarian. 
In the course of its worldwide apostolate, the Church has been 
called upon again and again to deal with savage races, and it has 
done so successfully. The nature of this success should be noted. 
Governments also have succeeded in subduing wild tribes, but the 
result cannot be described as successful. The process of civilizing 
such peoples has too often meant that, while they have acquired 
a veneer of Western manners, their primitive virility has suffered. 
They have become little better than tame animals, and it has 
frequently happened that the ‘‘taming’’ has meant that they have 
been enfeebled and tended to become extinct. Education has 
meant something so alien and superficial that, with the suppression 
of their original selves, the outcome is no more than a poor imita- 
tion of the dominant race. And this applies, at least in some 
measure, to non-Catholic missions. Where we might have ex- 
pected to find sanctity, we find only respectability. Native char- 
acteristics which should have been retained and transformed by 
grace have disappeared, leaving those concerned uprooted from 
their soil to become parasites on their conquerors. 

This, as will be observed, is very different from the policy of 
conserving native traditions actively advocated by “‘the Pope of 
the Missions,” Pius XI, and indeed from the method adopted by 
the Church generally. In accordance with the principle that the 
supernatural and the natural are not fundamentally in conflict, 
and that to every race is accorded the vocation of making some 
specific contribution which it alone could make to the common 
fund, the Church, working at a deeper level than that of the 
civilizing influences indicated, respects the native character and 
aims only at transforming it from within by the power of the 
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Holy Spirit. No clearer enunciation of this principle has been 
given than that found in the series of sermons preached by Car- 
dinal Faulhaber in Munich Cathedral during Advent, 1933. 
“What is the relation of Christianity to the German race?’ His 
Eminence asked. ‘‘Race and Christianity,’’ he declared in answer 
to this question, “are not mutually opposed, but they do belong 
to different orders. Race is of the natural order; Christianity is 
a revealed religion and therefore of the supernatural order. Race 
means union with the nation; Christianity is a world-wide mes- 
sage of salvation for all nations. The concepts of revelation and 
redemption, of supernature and grace, must not be watered down. 
The Fourth Gospel makes a clear distinction between those who 
are born of blood and those who are born of God. . . . The Chris- 
tian, so long as he observes the above conditions, is not forbidden 
to stand up for his race and for his rights. It is possible, there- 
fore, without divided allegiance, to be an upright German and at 
the same time an upright Christian.” 

In quoting St. John’s antithesis between those born of blood 
and those born of God, an addition should be made, and Car- 
dinal Faulhaber himself proceeds to make it. ‘“‘But we must never 
forget,’”’ he says, ‘‘we are not redeemed with German blood. We 
are redeemed with the Precious Blood of our crucified Lord.” 
That is the final antithesis—blood versus Blood. By Baptism 
and Holy Communion we are constituted a New Race, the Chosen 
People of God, members of Christ’s Mystical Body. The means 
adopted for assimilating us to this Body is no veneer but gets to 
the roots of character. Its power may be estimated by the fact 
that its first conquest was that of a people more race-conscious 
than any other. The supernaturalized Blood of Christ took up 
into itself the essential qualities of the children of Abraham, and 
this most virile strain it is able to pass on to others, grafting them, 
as St. Paul declared, on the ancient stock of Israel, so that all who 
partake of this Blood are, in Pius XI’s words, “‘spiritually Sem- 
ites.”’ The tenacity, longevity, and ability to resist alien influence 
shown by the Church recapitulates in supernatural terms the 
qualities of Israel according to the flesh. 

The fact that it is by Blood that blood is overcome, disposes of 
the idea, so common outside the Church, that sanctity implies 
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spiritual anemia. It is indicative of a profound misunderstand- 
ing that the Saint should be regarded as a sort of emasculated 
individual. This, of course, is a natural conclusion for those who 
know nothing of sacramental grace and, in particular, of the 
grace conveyed by the Blood of Christ. They see only the 
negative aspects of heroic virtue, and attribute to a lack of robust- 
ness what is in truth due to an excess of vitality. It is in the 
Saints that is fulfilled the saying: ‘I am come that they may have 
life, and may have it more abundantly.’”’ The flaming personali- 
ties of Our Lord’s most ardent lovers, if the world would but study 
them, would be sufficient evidence that, far from being devitalized 
specimens of mankind, they are its most passionate representa- 
tives. The heroism of the Christian ascetic and martyr need fear 
no comparison with that of the warrior. The lyric love of a St. 
John of the Cross or a St. Teresa shames the plaintive whining of 
decadent poets. And if it be capacity for arduous labors that is 
in question, the pioneers who have charted out unexplored terri- 
tory in the interests of an advancing civilization have more than 
their match in the apostolic heroes, from St. Paul to Charles de 
Foucauld, who have charted the world for Christ. 

It is true that the feebleness to which pagan license reduces a 
race may invite a reaction in favor of the warrior and afford 
opportunity for conquest by more primitive and sturdier folk; 
there is a disinclination for war which springs from an ignoble 
love of ease or from a tradition which prefers the unheroic con- 
quests of finance over those of the battlefield. But the trans- 
formations effected by the Gospel have increased rather than de- 
creased the capacity of peoples to defend themselves and their 
culture. Charlemagne had no difficulty in defeating the barbaric 
hordes of his day; Alfred the Great proved superior to the heathen 
Dane; and in our own time we have seen the overthrow in Spain 
by Catholic forces of a Red Army allied with atheistic Russia and 
possessing at the start every advantage in point of numbers and 
munitions. Nor must it be supposed that the arts of civilization 
as practised in Christianized states call for less manliness than 
those of war. The truth is that stated, with special reference to 
the nation now in the limelight, by the preacher already quoted. 
“The most difficult task of the Christian missionaries,’’ declared 
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Cardinal Faulhaber, “was to induce the Germans to change their 
swords into plowshares, to abolish the laws of the vendetta, and 
to bend the knee before the Cross of Christ. That the Son of 
Man should have allowed Himself to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, without turning at bay like a wild bear, was a scandal 
to these primitive folk. The missionaries were able thereupon to 
point out that in the Psalms of the Old Testament (Ps. xliv. 4-6) 
the Lord’s Anointed had already appeared as the leader of a vic- 
torious army, and that in the Apocalypse also the spread of the 
kingdom of God is represented as a victorious combat with the 
dragon. In the end the missionaries had to explain to the Ger- 
mans that there is a moral heroism even in loving one’s enemy; 
that a moral victory, in fact, calls for greater heroism than the 
vendetta ; that the Saviour—the Heliand, to use their own language 
—did not throw away His shield, that on the contrary by suffer- 
ing His Passion and Death without resistance He overcame death 
and Satan, and by His Resurrection gained the greatest victory 
that the world has ever known. In this way Christianity not 
only renewed the face of the German earth; it also created anew 
the hearts of the German people.” 

The present volcanic outburst of barbarism succeeds to a period 
of what might be called over-civilization. Modern man, living 
in an artificial world of his own creation, has lost touch with 
mother earth and with all which that connotes. The appeal to 
“blood and soil”’ is a protest against this. That protest has taken 
a crude and ruthless form in fierce opposition to Christianity. 
But it is idle to pretend that the forces now unleashed can be 
controlled by invoking afresh the ideals of Liberalism. A new, 
dynamic age has been inaugurated. The values which this age 
will stress are of the biological order. The new generation will 
demand life rather than comfort, heroic achievement rather than 
respectability, leadership and discipline rather than an indecisive 
agnosticism. It is to this demand that Catholicism has to adapt 
itself. That it contains within itself the resources which will 
enable it to do this, we cannot doubt. There never yet was an 
age which the Church, without disloyalty to its traditions, was not 
able to meet and satisfy, nor will there ever be. But while our 
faith assures of this, we may be uncertain as to the particular 
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reaction required. The solution of the problem has been already 
implicitly suggested, but may I humbly venture to be more ex- 
plicit? 

It would seem to be undeniable that in order to meet the new 
situation the Catholic emphasis of the future will lie rather on the 
spiritual than the institutional and juridic aspects of the Church, 
and that, for this reason, the conception of the ecclesia as the 
Mystical Body of Christ will receive increasing attention. In 
connection with this, it may be expected that the continuity of the 
New with the Old Israel, so strongly asserted by the first genera- 
tion of Christians, will acquire fresh significance. The solidarity 
of the Jews as the People of God and their character as a nation of 
priests constitute an inheritance the value of which in fighting the 
new racialism must be obvious. 

It may be anticipated further that the Sacrament wherein we 
receive the Body and Blood of our Divine Lord and which effects 
our incorporation with His Mystical Body will provoke increasing 
devotion, and its implications, as regards the holy intimacy which 
we may claim with Incarnate God, will be more clearly seen. As 
a consequence, there cannot but be developed a willingness to 
make sacrifices in the interests of a militant apostolate for the 
Kingdom of God on earth. In the place of the apathy which has 
been a too familiar characteristic of the past, there should be 
displayed the conquering courage of crusading youth, and what 
may be called (if the term is not liable to misunderstanding) a 
totalitarian conception of Christianity expressed in an invasion 
under the banner of the Cross of the cultural, social, and indus- 
trial spheres. Essentially the Catholicism which will emerge 
from the conflict will be a corporate and integral thing, creating a 
joyful camaraderie intent on conquering the whole of life and all its 
interests and activities for Christ. 

The beginnings of these tendencies may be already perceived 
among us, and they need only to be deepened and strengthened. 
Above all, in Catholic Action and particularly in that phase of it 
which enlists the enthusiasm and virility of the Young Christian 
Workers, we see a movement providentially adapted to meet the 
situation. 

There is no need, therefore, for despondency. The Church is 
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fully equipped to meet the situation. Over against the New 
Barbarism appealing for loyalty to blood and soil, it has its own 
elemental resources. Formidable as the enemy now appears and 
exulting in his triumphs, there is every reason why we should 
identify ourselves with that courageous hope expressed by Pius 
XI when, addressing the late Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris, he wrote: “I thank God for letting me live in the present 
circumstances, in the midst of a crisis so universal, so deep, and 
unique in the history of the Church! Anybody should be proud 
of being a witness of and, to a certain extent an actor in, this sub- 
lime drama, in which evil and good have come to grips in a gigantic 
duel. At the present hour no one has the right to take refuge in 
mediocrity, and I am certain that this formidable upheaval will 
see the Church emerging more resplendent and better adapted to 
modern needs.” 

It is three years ago since those words were written, but even 
though since then the shadows have deepened, there is no occasion 
to repudiate the note of high faith and noble courage which rings 


in them. 





Oft-Repeated Texts 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A preacher is doubtless aware that quite a number of Scriptural 
texts are apt to dribble into his memory from the manual of 
theology he has studied in the seminary. He will therefore 
hardly need a reminder that such texts are probably of basic im- 
portance, and will accordingly be frequently needed in doctrinal 
or apologetic preaching. 

It is also probably true that the frequent repetition of such 
fundamentally important texts not only makes their English 
wording familiar to the hearers, but also, because of this familiar- 
ity, lays on the shoulders of the preacher the burden of a correct 
rendering of the texts as often as he shall have occasion to use 
them. 

Another probability is that, through mere dint of repetition, 
certain non-biblical texts may be confused with biblical ones, or 
may be ascribed to a mistaken authorship. 

Finally, over-frequent repetition may produce a kind of bore- 
dom in the congregation unless there be interesting variety in the 
preacher’s setting of such texts. 


I 


It would not be correct to imply that oft-repeated texts will 
beget a certain kind of petulance in the congregation. However, 
such repetition may easily result in wearying the people and thus 
making the whole sermon distasteful to them. In view of this not 
remote possibility, it would appear desirable for the preacher, 
when he is preparing his sermon, to give a leisurely reading to 
the contexts of such texts, since by doing this he may be able to 
construct a new or at least a novel and attractive background for 
his text as well as, perhaps, a helpful clarification of its exact 
meaning in his discourse. And occasions may indeed arise which 
will indicate the propriety of consulting a good commentary for 
clarification of some basic texts which, as a young seminarian, the 
preacher now thinks he may not have fully understood. 
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The preacher can thus impart a sort of new life to oft-repeated 
texts by such easy processes as: (1) placing his text in its back- 
ground in the Scriptures; (2) reading a good commentary; (3) 
consulting a large Life of Christ. It is fair to assume that one or 
other of these procedures will tend to vivify an oft-repeated text 
and thus will make it more interesting as well as clearer in demon- 
strative power. Even if the preacher should make no direct use 
of the background, he will probably so utter the words of the text 
as to make it appear almost like one not heard before, for the rea- 
son that his imagination will have been heated close to its own 
fireside. Perhaps a still better figure of speech is that contained in 
the Munda cor meum ac labia mea prefacing the Gospel at Mass— 
for our lips shall have been touched, not by cold ashes of diction, 
but by such a burning coal as warmed the lips of Isaias. 

Just here we come upon one of the major difficulties which con- 
front the young priest when he sits down to prepare his sermon. 
His imagination—that wonderfully creative faculty—is apt to be 
dormant. How shall it be stirred into active life? Some authors 
advise the reading of any devotional book that ordinarily at- 
tracts the preacher in question. If such a reading should fail to 
direct his thoughts into the desired channel, it will at least help 
to warm his emotions and will thus indirectly stir his imagination. 
No doubt the advice to read, read, read is a good advice. Still 
another suggestion (if I may venture to rehearse a personal ex- 
perience) can perhaps prove helpful. A new paragraph should 
be given to it. 

When the preacher shall have read the Gospel which he pro- 
poses to make the basis for his sermon, his first step will be to 
read the whole chapter of the New Testament from which the 
pericope was taken (and also, mayhap, to glance at the closing 
portion of the preceding chapter).! By doing this in a leisurely 
fashion, he may find his Scriptural horizon considerably broad- 
ened. A striking illustration is in order here. If, for instance, the 

1 The desirability of such a glance at the text immediately preceding the Gospel 
pericope may be illustrated by the Gospel selection for Septuagesima Sunday. 
That pericope ends as follows: ‘‘So shall the last be first, and the first last... .” 
Preceding that pericope, however, we find: ‘‘And many that are first, shall be last: 
and the last shall be first.”” There is thus an apparently close connection between 


the last four verses of chapter xix and the verses taken from the succeeding chapter 
(xx). This matter is more largely treated in the Review of February, 1939, p. 454. 
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Sunday on which he is to preach is the Third Sunday after Pente- 
cost, his pericope will be found narrating two parables of Christ 
and also giving the occasion that led Our Saviour to deliver the 
two parables to his hearers. If, however, the preacher continues 
his reading of the chapter (namely, the fifteenth in St. Luke’s 
Gospel), he will come upon the most affecting parable in the 
whole wide range of the Bible. The pericope for that Sunday 
omits this third parable, doubtless because the reading of the 
three parables would take too much time (the fifteenth chapter 
being devoted exclusively to the three parables). And, in addition 
to this fact, all three parables teach essentially the same lesson of 
divine love and forgiveness. Why, then (the reader may ask), is 
the preacher helped by consulting the chapter in St. Luke? Let 
the preacher read the three parables consecutively, and he will 
immediately perceive how greatly the moral of the preceding two 
parables has been emphasized. Although this third parable 
teaches the same lesson as the preceding two parables, it brings 
home to all bosoms that selfsame lesson in a climax of pathos 
that must soften the hardest hearts. Nevertheless, this third 
parable—the most beautiful in the New Testament, and there- 
fore in the whole Bible—is rarely heard by our Catholic people, 
for the reason that it is found in the Missal assigned to a weekday 
in Lent. And thus the people hear neither it nor a sermon upon 
it for that very reason. It is just only possible that some of our 
more pious folk hear it (rarely, I think, even thus) during a mission 
or a retreat for layfolk. 

Now if, having read, on the Third Sunday after Pentecost, the 
assigned pericope to the congregation, the preacher should add 
that the whole fifteenth chapter of St. Luke comprises the two 
parables together with a third parable and nothing else, so that 
the same tender lesson of God’s mercy is thrice repeated, yet al- 
ways with increasing emphasis and pathos, it is highly probable 
that this bit of information will awaken the interest of the con- 
gregation. And if the preacher should then add that, inasmuch 
as the third great parable occurs only on a weekday in Lent, he 
proposes to speak on it rather than on the other two parables, it 
can be taken for granted that the people will be delighted by the 
apparent informality and the attractive novelty of such a pro- 
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cedure. The preacher may rest assured that the people will be 
delighted—as who can fail to be?—by the narrative of the Prodi- 
gal Son. And, meanwhile, the preacher’s own heart has been 
warmed by the very same Scriptural passage as he now reads and 
comments upon for the congregation; and if he then reads that 
parable with ordinary feeling, he might almost dispense with 
further words upon it. For what he reads was the very sermon 
delivered of old by Our Saviour Himself. 


II 


Such a collocation of the pericope with its context in the New 
Testament could well be the ordinary procedure with a preacher 
who can find, or can make, sufficient leisure for it in his pastoral 
work. Nevertheless, now or again, he may find that the leisurely 
reading of the context gives little or no help towards a warming 
of his imagination. In such a case, a further collocation of the 
Sunday’s pericope with its location in a harmony of the Gospels 
may prove to be the desired stimulus to the imagination. The 
mere juxtaposition of the pericope with the similar accounts in the 
other Evangelists may well prove “‘intriguing.’’ This desidera- 
tum may be achieved in either (or in both) of two ways. There is, 
for instance, the Lagrange-Barton ‘“‘Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels.”’? One illustration of this suggested proceeding is taken 
here at haphazard in the Gospel selection for the Second Sunday 
in Lent. The pericope is labeled in the Missal: “‘Continuation 
of the Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, c. 17.’ Our 
“Harmony of the Gospels’”’ collocates this pericope with the ac- 
counts given by Sts. Luke and Mark, and illustrates practically 
for us how the Synoptics tell the same incident in three different 
ways, with a peculiarly personal outlook here and there on the 
same incident. Reading the three accounts thus presented we 
find the account given by St. Luke adding (in verses 31-33) an 
interesting detail omitted in the Sunday’s pericope—and so on, 
and so on. The varying details in the three accounts do not 
alter the general trend of the incident thus narrated, but the 


2 “A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels: Being an Adaptation of the Synopsis 
Evangelica of Pére M-J. Lagrange, O.P.”” With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
John M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. (Benziger Brothers, 1930). 
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mere fact of the varied accounts is a stimulant to the imagination 
of the preacher. 

The same effect may be obtained by comparing the words of 
a pericope with the combined account given by Maas in his 
“Life of Jesus Christ.’’ Instead of the three separate accounts 
furnished in parallel columns by Lagrange-Barton, Maas gives 
us a skilfully combined account, together with many illustrative 
footnotes which will suggest helpful ideas to the preacher. 

If the preacher can ‘‘make time’”’ for further reading, he will 
turn with both pleasure and profit to some such extensive ‘‘Life 
of Christ’’ as that of Bishop Le Camus‘ or of still more recent 
scholarly writers. 

The value of some such development of the text assigned for 
any pericope need hardly be stressed. A ‘Harmony of the Gos- 
pels’’ shows us at a glance what the other Evangelists may have 
said upon the matter contained in the prescribed pericope. A 
next step (if the preacher have leisure to take it) would provide 
him, in such a work as that of Fr. Maas, with a coherent narrative 
made up of the words of the New Testament, and thus the preach- 
er’s outlook is both broadened and clarified. Meanwhile, apposite 
footnotes throw light on obscure passages, whilst headings indi- 
cate the season of the year concerned in the Scriptural text, as 
well as the time in Christ’s life dealt with in the pericope together 
with the special occasion with which the particular pericope con- 
cerns itself. It might well seem that any preacher’s interest 
would be aroused and gradually intensified by such happy as well 
as scholarly labors, with the result that thoughts both interesting 
and apposite would gather around the nucleus of his reading. 

Finally, it is suggested above that the preacher (if he can really 
make time for it) might well read the broad development of the 
Sunday’s pericope as found in a really large ‘“‘Life of Christ,’’ such 
as that of Bishop Le Camus. An ordinary priest can thus see for 
himself how a master in Israel has absorbed the brief narratives of 
the Gospels; how skilfully the brief text has been repeated in 
modern form based on a different language and interpreted in 


3 ‘*The Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History.” By Rev. A. J. 
Maas, S.J. (Herder, 1891). 
4 “‘The Life of Christ.” By Mgr. E. Le Camus (3 vols., New York City, 1906). 
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more easily intelligible form; how the living word of the Gospels 
appears to have sprouted lovely fruitage of meditation or of con- 
templation; and, finally, how that living word may appear almost 
to have had a strengthening of its inborn vitality through the 
eloquent simplicity of thought and language added to it by the 
learning and the piety of a devout Catholic scholar. By some 
such labors as these suggested above, the preacher’s task of prepa- 
ration will most probably have ceased to be a bugbear, and will 
have become a highly interesting as well as an informing business. 
What may have seemed to the preacher to be like the dry bones 
in Ezechiel’s prophecy may, through such study and meditation 
as that above suggested, become the voice of the Lord declaring: 
“Behold, I will send spirit into you and you shall live’ (Ezech., 
xxxvii. 5). Or, to take a figure from scientific fact, the text which 
perchance seemed to the preacher to be like dry bread will, by 
means of the mental mastication indicated above, find its ap- 
parently hard substance changed into a sweet morsel. 

If the preacher purposes to comment on the text of the Sun- 
day’s Epistle, a similar program of study appears to be justly 
indicated. Thus, the pericope will be placed in its surrounding 
texture as found in a large commentary; the general purport of the 
whole Epistle will be noted; the particular reason for the Church’s 
selection of the pericope will be declared, and the application of 
the Church’s purpose in that particular selection to present-day 
needs can be stated as clearly and appositely as possible to the 
preacher’s genius. 


Ill 


In his volume entitled ‘“‘Preaching,’’ Father O’Dowd declared 
regretfully that only a few passages of Holy Writ are ordinarily 
found in the sermons preached in our own times. Similarly, in 
one chapter devoted to the same theme of modern preaching, 
Bishop Ward expressed his displeased astonishment at the small 
use made of Scripture. As was noted in the first section of the 
present paper, the few passages of Holy Writ ordinarily found in 
the sermons of to-day seem to have dribbled down from our 
textbooks of theology through a somewhat mechanical memory 
of class-periods in the seminary. And these comparatively few 
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remembered texts are—happily enough—apt to be of primary 
importance, since they are handled at length in our manuals of 
theology. At any rate, the good folk in our congregations will be 
apt so to consider the texts which they probably hear somewhat 
frequently in each year’s series of sermons. And then, too, our 
hearers will probably remember the texts uttered by us so fre- 
quently and so impressively. Doubtless, they will also remember 
our various ascriptions of the texts to the inspired writers. 

A new danger may thus confront a hasty preacher. In a 
moment of absent-mindedness (or, mayhap, of downright forget- 
fulness), a preacher may either quote the text inaccurately or 
make a wrong ascription of its authorship. How widespread this 
danger may be I cannot safely conjecture. But I recall that 
Msgr. Garvey who had been engaged exclusively in parish activi- 
ties from the day of his ordination until he—having become a 
grizzled veteran—was appointed rector of Overbrook Seminary 
and became professor of Homiletics therein, seemed to make it a 
point of capital importance that his students should always 
quote the Sacred Scriptures with laborious accuracy. His pre- 
vious many years in parish work, both as curate and as rector, 
may well have furnished him with not a few illustrations of a 
dangerous carelessness in this very matter of Scriptural quo- 
tation, for he must have listened to wellnigh innumerable ser- 
mons both as curate and as pastor. 

It is easily understood that a preacher, in spite of his desire 
to use Holy Writ accurately, may suffer a lapse of memory in 
respect of the exact wording of a text and also, mayhap, of its 
authorship. While such lapses of memory are fairly pardonable 
in a preacher, they can scarcely plead for a similar pardon in the 
case of a writer (who, presumably, will ‘‘take time off’’ to make 
sure of the accuracy of his wording of a sacred text and of his 
attribution to a named author). 

Whensoever the preacher wishes to use a text whose wording 
he cannot remember with conscious exactness, he ought to con- 
sult a Concordance (either textual or verbal). However, a curious 
illustration of a certain kind of impatience was found in the case 
of a preacher who confidently quoted a purely liturgical text and 
attributed it to Sacred Scripture, in spite of the fact that he con- 
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sulted a Concordance but could not find the text in it. He was 
so convinced, in some queer fashion, that the text was Scriptural, 
that he looked upon its absence in the Concordance as an over- 
sight of printer or of compiler. 

An illustration of another sort comes to mind. I was reading 
an article by a priest who ascribed to St. Paul a beautifully epi- 
grammatic saying of St. Peter. “I have in mind,” the author 
wrote, ‘that great panegyric of Christ by St. Paul, ‘He went about 
doing good.’”’ The author’s mind was full of missionary mat- 
ters; and the doings of St. Paul, as narrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, doubtless so fully occupied his mental outlook that he 
almost mechanically named St. Paul instead of St. Peter as the 
author of the simple but sublime summary of the activities of 
Our Saviour. 

A very curious illustration of the easy fashion in which a non- 
Scriptural text may nevertheless be confidently ascribed, not 
merely to the Bible, but even to a particularized source therein, 
was given some years ago in The Commonweal. An editorial 
(‘“Unionizing the Faithful’) included this statement: “The 
maxim of St. Paul—that there is unity in essential matters, 
freedom in realms that are open to inquiry, and charity always— 
abides, of course, as solidly as ever. There is nothing wiser in 
the Epistles, and we propose it as a motto for every species of re- 
ligious journalism.” 

What could be more satisfying, indeed, than the authority of 
St. Paul? However, a later issue of The Commonweal published 
honestly the letter of a correspondent who had written to say that 
“the maxim attributed to St. Paul was not formulated by the 
great Apostle, but by St. Augustine, and reads as follows: ‘In 
necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, et in omnibus caritas.’”’ 

However, this second ascription was an equally mistaken one. 
In view of this fact, we might be permitted to alter slightly the 
comment of St. Jerome on St. John the Evangelist’s reply to his 
complaining disciples, and to admit that whoever first uttered the 
oft-quoted words ascribed by the editorial writer in The Com- 
monweal to St. Paul, and ascribed by a letter-writer to St. Augus- 
tine, uttered (in the words of St. Jerome) “‘dignam (Augustino) 
sententiam.”’ 
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Apropos of all this, we might comment that if a writer (such 
as the editor in question) had indeed consulted a Concordance to 
the Scriptures and had not found the text in it, and had concluded 
that there was here some fault of omission by the compiler of the 
Concordance, he might indeed be slow to omit the ascription to 
St. Paul, whose Epistles, after all is said, are sufficiently numer- 
ous and lengthy to have wearied a careless compiler. In this 
way, however, of looking at an ascription, it would be even harder 
to prove that the ascription to St. Augustine is a mistaken one, 
in view of the fact that the Saint’s works would fill quite a library 
all by themselves. It would seem to be ‘“‘a safe bet’’ to ascribe 
almost any splendid saying to St. Augustine. Howbeit, the 
famous maxim has also been attributed to Melanchthon, although 
it has been traced, by one authoritative searcher, no farther back 
than the seventeenth century, wherein it appears several times in 
a slightly changed form. Who, then, first said or wrote the en- 
gaging maxim? 

The moral to be drawn from such instances as have been given 
above might well be to distrust the complete accuracy of one’s 
memory in the case of beautifully worded sentiments which are 
frequently bandied about in public speaking or writing. In the 
case of a preacher, this kind of general distrust should lead him 
to be sure of the wording and of the ascription when he quotes 
Holy Writ. This means that he ought to be willing to take all 
necessary steps to make his public utterances as little open as 
may be to querulous criticism by some of his hearers. Of course, 
after having quoted a text accurately, the preacher is at liberty 
to paraphrase it at any desired length. Bossuet, who knew his 
Bible backwards, gave his readers or hearers good illustrations of 
helpful freedom. 


IV 


Amongst “oft-repeated texts” there are several which are sub- 
ject to a justly adverse criticism on the ground of complete mis- 
understanding, or at least of complete misapplication of the true 
meaning of the text. O’Dowd, in his volume entitled ‘‘Preach- 
ing,” devotes pages 138-143 to a number of illustrations. 
Nine of these illustrations are quotations from the Psalms. 
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Probably the most frequently quoted of these is the following: 
‘‘Man shall come to a deep heart, and God shall be exalted”’ (Ps. 
lxiii. 7, 8). O’Dowd comments: “‘Some Biblical theologians con- 
sider the application of these words to the Sacred Heart as nothing 
short of a material sin of blasphemy. The ‘deep heart’ spoken of 
is the malicious heart of the sinner. The passage is not clear 
in the Vulgate; though even there the context suggests that it 
refers to the scheming of the sinner and to his punishment by the 
‘arrows of God.’”’ 

With respect to the Psalms, their full repetition every week in 
the Divine Office makes their wording most familiar to the 
preacher. Meanwhile, they appear to be the most difficult por- 
tion of Holy Writ to understand in their Latin form. If the 
preacher desires to use what seems to him a striking as well as 
appropriate text for quotation in his sermon, either to prove or 
merely to illustrate happily the argument being made by him in 
his sermon, a bit of good advice would be for the preacher to con- 
sult first of all the volume entitled ‘““The Psalms Explained,’’® 
from which can be interestingly illustrated the true meaning of 
the above-quoted text: 


In the Midst of Their Schemes Divine Judgment Falls on Them (7-11) 


7. Scrutati sunt iniquitates: 7. They plan deeds of iniquity; 
defecerunt scrutantes scrutinio. they exhaust themselves with 
Accedat homo ad cor altum: scheming. But if a man conceives 

8. Et exaltabitur Deus. ... a deceitful plan, 


God shall rise up against him... . 


The following is a quotation from the pertinent footnotes to the 
above: 


“7. ‘Defecerunt scrutantes scrutinio, etc.’ Heb.: We have com- 
pleted (so they say) a perfect plan, and each one’s innermost (thought) 
and heart is deep, that is, they have in their heart deep schemes 
ready for attack.—‘Accedat homo ad cor altum,’ each one advances 
with a deep (i.e., a deceitful) heart.” 


5‘*The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students; With Introductions, Para- 
phrases and Notes.” By the Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and the Rev. John A. 
McHugh, O.P. With a Preface by the Very Rev. J. M. Vosté, O.P., S.S.D., Mem- 
ber of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, Consultor of the Congregation on Oriental 
Affairs (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 











Primitive Hebrew Religion (Concluded) 
By Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
II. The Patriarchal Religion (Continued) 


3. The Commandments and Institutions of the 
Patriarchal Religion‘ 

(a) The Moral Side of the Patriarchal Religion—The moral or 
ethical side of this patriarchal religion is to be seen, on the one 
hand, from the commandments, requirements and punishments 
which God decreed, and, on the other hand, in the words and 
deeds of these believers in God. 

(i) The Divine Requirements.—In the covenant God made 
with Abraham there is not a series of laws as on Mount Sinai, but 
a fundamental requirement: ‘‘Walk before Me and be perfect”’ 
(Gen., xvii. 1). He was to be as pious and devout as Henoch and 
Noe (Gen., v. 24, vi. 9). He was also to instruct his children to 
lead lives pleasing to God (Gen., xviii. 19). Obedience and divine 
trust are to be seen in Abraham’s migration from Haran to 
Canaan. 

God demands of Abraham faith in promises that are difficult to 
understand (Gen., xv. 6, xviii. 13 sq.), heroic courage and perfect 
submission or surrender to His will (Gen., xxii. 1 sqq.). 

The sanctity of marriage is considered as a divine command- 
ment. Somebody else’s wife was not to be taken (Gen., xii. 18, 
xx. 5-6, xxvi. 10, xxxviii. 24, xxxix. 9, xlix. 4). Rape was consid- 
ered not only immoral but also worthy of the severest punish- 
ment (Gen., xxxiv. 25). Marriage with pagans or idolaters was 
forbidden (Gen., xxiv. 3-4, xxvi. 34 sq., xxvii. 46). Polygamy, 
however, was not forbidden. 

(ii) The Religious Point of View of the Patriarchs.—The 
high standard of the patriarchal religion is also shown through their 
religious point of view and conduct. Abraham’s faith and trust 
in God has been shown above. Jacob held himself aloof from the 
idolatry and superstition of Laban, and subsequently buried the 


1 Feldmann, Biblische Zeitfragen, VIII, no. 11 (Miinster in W., 1917), 20-41. 
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idols and amulets that his household brought along from Haran. 
Worthy of note is also their concept of moral transgression. It is 
God who keeps man from sinning (Gen., xx. 6), punishes sin (Gen., 
xlii. 21 sq.), and destroys the wicked—for instance, the Sodo- 
mites (Gen., xix. 5), Onan the son of Juda (Gen., xxxviii. 10), 
etc. Because of sin God is to be feared (Gen., xx. 11, xlii. 18), 
and in view of God’s protection every other fear is baseless 
(Gen., xv. 1, xxvi. 24). 

God manifests and interprets the future in dreams (Gen., xl. 8, 
xli. 16), and belief and trust in the providence of God are evident 
in the lives of all the patriarchs (Gen., xxxi. 42, xlv. 7-8, 1. 19 sq.). 

In general, the religious point of view and conduct of the patri- 
archs were directed towards a material end, but faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in life beyond the grave, was not entirely 
lacking (Gen., xv. 15, xxxv. 29, xxxvii. 35, xlix. 29). 

The patriarchs also practised the custom of burying their dead, 
e.g., Sara (Gen., xxiii. 19), Abraham (Gen., xxv. 9), Isaac (Gen., 
xxxv. 29), Rebecca and Lea (Gen., xlix. 31), Jacob (Gen., 1. 10- 
13), Joseph (Gen., 1. 25; Exod., xiii. 19; Jos., xxiv. 32). 

(iii) The Moral Transgressions within Patriarchal Families.— 
The immoral conduct of the members of the patriarchal family 
should not be passed over in silence. Rachel stole the teraphim 
from her father (Gen., xxxi. 19, 32). In Egypt some of the 
Israelites worshipped idols (Jos., xxiv. 14; Exod., xx. 3-8), but most 
of the people remained faithful to monotheism (Exod., ii. 24sq., 
iv. 31), at times made use of the name El-Shaddai for their proper 
names (Num., i. 5, 6, 12), their midwives feared God (Exod., i. 17), 
and when the people in their enslaved condition cried to God, He 
heard their groaning and remembered the covenant that He had 
made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Exod., ii. 23-25). 

(iv) The Moral Virtues of the Patriarchs.—The high ethical 
standard of the patriarchal religion can be also seen in the just 
conduct and moral virtues of its standard-bearers. Abraham 
shows unselfishness, heroic charity (Gen., xiii. 8 sqq., xiv. 14 
sqq.), concern for others (Gen., xviii. 23),and as a prince of God he 
is highly regarded by the inhabitants of the land (Gen., xxiii. 6). 
Isaac conducts himself as a quiet, peace-loving, good-hearted 
man, and hence is greatly esteemed by king and people (Gen., 
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xxvi. 11, 29). Jacob also possessed a deep religious feeling; 
God appears to him (Gen., xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14); he erects a pillar 
on the spot where he makes a vow (Gen., xxviii. 20-22), prays 
very intensively (Gen., xxxii. 24-32), wishes to be buried in the 
promised land (Gen., xlix. 29). Even the sons of Jacob display 
pleasing signs of piety (Gen., xxxvii. 22, xlii. 12 sq., xliii. 7 sqq., 
xliv. 18 sqq., 1. 15 sqq.; for Joseph in particular cfr. Gen., xxxix. 
8-9, 1. 19-21, 22-26). Then too an expression of a deep religious 
sense is also to be seen in the conduct of the Hebrew midwives and 
the imposition of names upon children, as noted above. Finally, 
Moses in spite of his education at the court of Pharaoh did not lose 
his love for his own people (Exod., ii. 11). 

(v) The high ethical standard of the patriarchal religion can 
also be seen in their moral transgressions, especially when some 
misfortune which strikes them is (either explicitly or according to 
the context) pointed out as a punishment for their sin. 

Abraham deceived both Pharaoh of Egypt and Abimelech of 
Canaan by stating that he was travelling not with his wife, but 
with his sister (Gen., xii. 9-19, xx. 1-18). In the first case Pha- 
raoh, who had protected him, dismissed him from his land (Gen., 
xii. 19-20), and in the second case Abimelech severely reproves 
him for his deceptive conduct (Gen., xx. 9). A similar incident 
and reproof occurred in the life of Isaac (Gen., xxvi. 7—-11).? 

Jacob’s deception of his father in obtaining the blessing (Gen., 
xxvii. 6 sqq.), Simeon’s and Juda’s excessive revenge for the rape 
of their sister, Dina (Gen., xxxiv), Ruben’s forbidden love for 
Bala, the concubine of his father (Gen., xxxv. 22), Jacob’s ex- 
cessive love for Joseph (Gen., xxxvii. 3), his son by his beloved 
wife Rachel, Joseph’s pride (Gen., xxxvii. 10), the jealousy, 
meanness and deception of Jacob’s sons (Gen., xxxvii. 11 sqq.), 
all of these things are recorded at least implicitly as worthy of 
reproach and are punished by God. Rebecca’s immoderate love 
for Jacob forced him to leave his country (Gen., xxvii. 42 sqq., 
xxviii. 1 sqq.), and probably ‘she never saw him again. Jacob, 
because of his deception of his father and brother, had to flee as a 
poor man to Mesopotamia, and in spite of his faithful service was 
in turn deceived by Laban (Gen., xxix. 23, xxxi. 7, 41), and upon 
"2 Steinmueller, “Some Problems of the Old Testament”’ (Bruce, 1936), 214 sq. 
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his return was in great fear that Esau would avenge the former 
wrong (Gen., xxxii. 7); he had to live to see the rape of his daugh- 
ter Dina and the massacre of the Sichemites (Gen., xxxiv), the 
apparent death of his son Joseph (Gen., xxxvii. 33), the famine 
(Gen., xlii), the separation from Benjamin (Gen., xliii). Jacob’s 
sons also had to undergo various trials for their sins; thus, the 
irksome trips to Egypt, where they were sternly rebuked and 
which was especially painful to Juda (Gen., xliii. 3, 8, xliv. 18), 
the imprisonment of Simeon (Gen., xlii. 25-36) and their depend- 
ence upon Joseph whom they had tried to kill. 

(b) The Establishment of Worship.—(i) The Sites of Worship. 
—For the period before Abraham the Bible makes mention of the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel (Gen., iv. 3-5) and the altar of Noe 
(Gen., viii. 20). Sacrificial altars were erected in many places 
during the patriarchal period. The Book of Genesis makes men- 
tion of the following: the altar of Abraham at Sichem (xii. 7) 
where God appeared to him and where there was perhaps a Canaan- 
ite shrine; the altar of Abraham on a mountain between Bethel 
and Ai (xii. 8, xiii. 4); the altar of Abraham at Hebron near the 
terebinth or oak of Mamre (xiii. 18); the altar of Abraham on the 
mountain where Jahweh appeared (xxii. 9, 10, 14); the altar of 
Isaac at Beerseba (xxvi. 25); an unnamed altar on a mountain for 
a sacrifice of Jacob and at which there was a sacrificial meal 
(xxxi. 54); the altar of Jacob at Sichem (xxxiii. 20); the altar of 
Jacob at Bethel (xxxv. 1, 7). 

Although in some of these passages mention is made only of 
the altar and not of the sacrifice, we can take it for granted that 
sacrifices were offered on these altars, because the Hebrew word 
for altar (mizbeah) also means the place of slaughter. Of these 
altars mentioned only four were erected in places where God ap- 
peared to the patriarchs (xii. 7, xxii. 14, xxvi. 24, xxxv. 1). Three 
times it is stated that at the altar the name of Jahweh was in- 
voked (xii. 8, xiii. 4, xxvi. 25). Twice the altar receives a name: 
El, God of Israel (xxxiii. 20) and God of Bethel (xxxv. 7; cfr. 
also Exod., xvii. 15). Three times there is added that the altar 
was erected on a mountain (xii. 8, xxii. 9, xxxi. 54). The place 
where the altar stood and where God had appeared was always 
considered holy. 
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Mention was made before of the matstseboth or pillars during the 
patriarchal period. These stone pillars sometimes stood alone, 
and sometimes were placed beside altars. Between the period of 
Abraham and Moses it was not considered scandalous to erect 
these pillars beside altars. But since the Canaanites erected these 
stone pillars in honor of the sun-god Baal, and since the Hebrew 
stone pillars could be easily mistaken for Baal pillars, the Mosaic 
law forbade these and ordered the Canaanite pillars to be de- 
stroyed (Exod., xxiii. 24), and furthermore prohibited the erection 
of these pillars beside Hebrew altars (Deut., xvi. 21). 

(ii) The Ministers of Sacrifice —The worshipping minister was 
the family father (cfr. Job, i. 5). We read that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob built altars, and it is explicitly stated that both Abra- 
ham and Jacob sacrificed. The son could only begin to offer 
sacrifice after he had become the head of a family. Thus, Jacob 
as an unmarried man did not sacrifice on his journey to Meso- 
potamia (Gen., xxviii. 18), but he did so afterwards when he re- 
turned with his family (Gen., xxxi. 54, xxxiii. 20, xxxv. 7). There 
is no record of Jacob offering sacrifice in Egypt; his last sacrifice 
according to Biblical evidence was at Beerseba (Gen., xlvi. 1). 
The next sacrifice mentioned in Sacred Scripture (Exod., iii. 12, 
18) is in the period of the Exodus, that is, about 430 years later. 
But it does seem probable that there was a priesthood and sacri- 
fice in Egypt (I Kings, ii. 27-28). 

Besides these patriarchs, the Bible also makes mention of 
Melchisedech, King of Salem (7.e., Jerusalem), a priest of the Most 
High God, who offered up bread and wine, and blessed Abraham 
(Gen., xiv. 18 sq.). 

(iii) The Times of Worship.—There are only a few Biblical 
references to the times of worship. Exod., xvi. 5, presupposes 
that the seventh day (1.e., the Sabbath) had been observed as a 
holy day even before the enactment of the Decalogue (cfr. also 
Gen., i. 1-ii. 4°). It is also probable that the three harvest feasts 
(Exod., xxiii. 15-16)—the feast of the barley harvest, the feast of 
the wheat harvest (Gen., xxx. 14), and the feast of the wine and 
fruit harvest—were celebrated by the patriarchs. They were 
not merely wandering nomads, but also cultivated the soil (Gen., 
Xxvi. 12, xxx. 14, 16, xxxiii. 17). 
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(iv) The Acts of Worship.—There was, first of all, prayer. It 
is mentioned of Abraham (Gen., xviii. 23 sqq., xx. 7, 17), Elieser 
(Gen., xxiv. 12-14, 26-27), Isaac (Gen., xxv. 21), Jacob (Gen., 
xxxii. 10-13, xlix. 18) and his wives (Gen., xxx. 17, 22). Genesis 
likewise in four passages states that Abraham and Isaac called 
upon the name of God; this is a solemn expression for divine 
worship (cfr. Gen., iv. 26, of Enos). 

The oath was a particular kind of divine worship. Although 
God swears by Himself (Gen., xxii. 16), Abraham makes his 
servant Elieser swear by the God of heaven and earth (Gen., 
xxiv. 3). In oaths the hand was lifted up (Gen., xiv. 22; Exod., 
vi. 8) or placed under the thigh (Gen., xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29). The 
oath was considered similar to a vow (Gen., xxviii. 20-22). 

Frequent reference is also made to the blessing (Gen., ix. 26 
sq., of Noe; xiv. 19, of Melchisedech; xxvii. 28 sq., 39 sq., of 
Isaac; xlviii. 15 sq., xlix. 28, of Jacob). 

Another form of worship was the sacrifice. The first sacrifice 
mentioned is that of Cain and Abel (Gen., iv.3 sq.). The sacrifice 
could be either a meal offering, a minhah (Gen., iv. 3), or a whole- 
burnt offering, an olah, where the beast or fowl was entirely con- 
sumed and went up in the fiery smoke to God (Gen., viii. 20-21, 
xxii. 13). There was also a third sacrifice called the zebah (Gen., 
xxxi. 54, xIvi. 1), to which a sacrificial meal was attached; this 
represented not a sacramental union between God and man, but 
rather a meal in which God was the host and the sacrificer His 
guest to renew their friendship and intimacy. 

The difference between clean and unclean animals goes back to 
the earliest period (Gen., vii. 2, viii. 20). This distinction is also 
known outside of Israel. Unclean animals were excluded from 
sacrifice. The division of animals among the Hebrews in Egypt 
did not correspond with that of the native Egyptians, as we 
know from Exod., viii. 21-24; hence, the Israelites must have 
received their distinction through tradition from the patriarchs. 

Human sacrifice was not common in the ancient period of Israel. 
The prevention of Abraham’s sacrifice (Gen., xxii. 12) does not rep- 
resent the transition of human sacrifice to animal sacrifice, but 
the entire context rather shows that the human sacrifice was only 
demanded to test the patriarch’s heroic obedience. In Canaan 
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human sacrifice was a frequent occurrence, but among the He- 
brews it only appears subsequently as a defection from animal 
sacrifice (cfr. Judges, xi. 39; III Kings, xvi. 34). 

Among the Hebrews circumcision was a religious rite. How- 
ever, it was not an exclusive Israelitish custom, but was practised 
by many Semitic and Hamitic peoples, even Negro and Indian 
tribes. We do not know whether Abraham first learned of it 
from the Egyptians. At any rate, it had a symbolical meaning 
and was raised by God to the sign of the covenant made with 
Abraham. In Egypt the Hebrews continued the rite of circum- 
cision, but then neglected it during their wanderings in the 
desert (Jos., v. 4-8). 

(c) The Legal Order.—The exercise of justice resided in the 
hands of the father of the family. Thus, Jacob severely repri- 
mands his perfidious sons, Simeon and Levi, and the incestuous 
Ruben (Gen., xxxiv. 30, xlix. 4,6), and predicts their perpetual 
punishment (Gen., xlix. 4,7). Esau, like Simeon and Levi, 
threatened personal vindication, but did not carry it out (Gen., 
XXVii. 45). 

Disputes were settled either amicably or through contract 
(Gen., xiii). Rights of pasture as among modern Bedouins are 
not exclusively for those camping in the district. Strange tribes 
could come into the district and pass through it. But it was 
entirely different with well rights. The nomads do not consider 
the land, but rather the water, as their private property. The 
man who dug a well could exclude others from using it. Hence, 
we read of so many disputes about well rights. Some of these are 
recorded between Abraham and Isaac, on the one hand, and the 
servants of Abimelech of Gerar, on the other hand, for the well at 
Beerseba. Abraham had dug the well, but the servants of the 
Canaanite king usurped it; thereupon Abraham secured his right 
through contract (Gen., xxi. 25-32). A similar dispute arose at 
the time of Isaac about well rights (Gen., xxvi. 15 sqq.). 

A peculiar custom is recorded in Gen., xv. 9 sqq., for God’s 
covenant with Abraham. God had promised the patriarch de- 
scendants as numerous as the stars in heaven. Abraham be- 
lieved the divine promise and received an assurance that God 
would fulfill His part of the contract. God gives him this assur- 
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ance by entering a covenant with him. Covenant oaths usually 
took place at the time of offerings or animal sacrifices, in which the 
bisected portions of the sacrificed victims were so arranged that a 
space was left between them for the contracting parties to pass 
between the divided victims. It symbolized that each contract- 
ing party wished to be parted in the same way, should he break 
the terms of the contract (cfr. Jer., xxxiv. 18). In such a way 
Abraham was to slay the sacrificial animals and arrange them in 
order. The covenant is ratified when the glory of God comes 
down, and in the appearance of smoke and flaming torches passes 
between the sacrificial pieces. In this way God obligated Himself 
to give to Abraham descendants and to them the land of Canaan. 

The procedure of a sale is described with great detail (Gen., 
xxiii. 3-20). The gate of the city is the place for bargaining, so 
that many witnesses could be had for the transaction. The nego- 
tiations proceed cordially, the plot of ground is accurately de- 
scribed, and the price is specified. 

The rights of shepherds are barely mentioned. It was, how- 
ever, by means of Jacob’s faithful stewardship as shepherd that 
Laban became exceedingly rich and prosperous. His contract of 
fourteen years’ service for Rachel and Lia had hardly expired, 
when his father-in-law Laban agreed to a new contract concerning 
the division of the flock (Gen., xxxix. 26-35). Similar but more 
extensive laws about shepherds are to be found in the Code of 
Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.c.).8 

In other instances this ancient Semitic Code of Hammurabi 
shows similarities to the conduct of the patriarchs. These 
similarities prove the pre-Mosaic sources of Genesis to be authen- 
tic. In regard to the practice of giving one’s maidservant to the 
husband in case of childlessness, we have the following example in 
the life of Abraham. Sara, his wife, being barren, gives her maid, 
Agar, to her husband (Gen., xvi. 1-2). Asa result Ismael is born 
(Gen., xvi. 15). Because of Agar’s disrepect for her mistress 
(Gen., xvi. 5) and Sara’s jealousy (Gen., xxi. 9-10), the maid- 
servant, Agar, was only dismissed, but could not be sold (Gen., 
xxx. 3; cfr. Code, nn. 144-147). Similarity is also to be found 
in the arrangement of a marriage contract. An advocate, who is 


$ Steinmueller, op. cit., 138. 
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usually the father or mother (or, in the case of their death, the 
brothers of the bride-to-be), appears for her. The bridegroom 
must give to this advocate a monetary gift, either before or at the 
time of the marriage. This monetary gift is distinguished from 
the gift or present usually given to the intended father-in-law 
before the marriage (cfr. Code, nn. 159-161). In Genesis, xxix, 
we read of Jacob bartering with Laban for the hands of Rachel 
and Lia. Both of them considered themselves to have been sold 
by their father (Gen., xxxi. 15). Sichem was willing to give what- 
ever dowry or gifts were demanded by Jacob or his sons for the 
hand of Dina (Gen., xxxiv. 12).4 

The rights of inheritance in patriarchal times also followed in 
general the Code of Hammurabi (cfr. nn. 162-171, 178-184, 
185-193). If there were no children, servants could inherit the 
property of their master (Gen., xv. 3). The sons of concubines 
were also entitled to the inheritance, and for this reason Sara 
thought Ismael would be coheir with her son Isaac (Gen., xxi. 10). 
Although Isaac received the entire property of his father (Gen., 
xxiv. 36, xxv. 5), the children of the concubines received gifts 
(Gen., xxv. 6). The first-born had presumably the prior claim, 
but the father was not completely bound to the law of the first- 
born. For weighty reasons he could transfer the special right of 
the first-born to another son. This happened in the case of Esau 
and Ruben. Grandsons also could be placed through adoption 
on a par with sons that had the right to inherit (Gen., xlviii. 5). 

(d) Religion and Culture——The patriarchs living in Canaan 
as strangers tried to preserve their religious and moral peculiari- 
ties amidst an adverse environment. Hence, marriage with the 
Canaanites was avoided because of their low religious and ethical 
standards. This general principle, however, was broken by Esau 
and Juda. Under peculiar circumstances marriages were con- 
cluded by Joseph (Gen., xli. 45) and Moses (Exod., ii. 21; Num., 
xii. 1) with women of other nations. Sometimes non-Israelites 
were also received into the patriarchal community (Gen., xii. 
5, xxxiv. 15; Exod., xii. 38; Num., xi. 4), and sometimes original 
members even separated themselves from their racial gr oup 
(Gen., xxv. 34, xxvi. 34 sq.). 


4 Steinmueller, op. ct t., 138 sq. 
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In spite of their effort to preserve their religious peculiarity, the 
Hebrews lived on friendly terms with the inhabitants of the land, 
and concluded treaties with them for their mutual protection 
(Gen., xiv. 13, xxi. 27, xxvi. 28). In time of dire necessity we 
find Abraham taking up the defense of distant living relatives as 
well as of those living in the same country (Gen., xiv. 1 sqq.). 

The patriarchs were half-nomads, and their wanderings made 
them live intents. Their religion, however, did not prevent them 
from visiting foreign lands and coming in contact with people of 
a higher developed culture. Thus, we find Abraham travelling 
to Egypt, and him as well as Isaac moving to the land of the 
Philistines. It seems that Abraham was a nomad chief, whose 
only possessions were his herds. His son, Isaac, inclined rather 
to a permanent residence (Gen., xxvi. 12). At the time of a wheat 
harvest Jacob came from the field (Gen., xxx. 14, 16), and Joseph’s 
dream presupposes that he and his brothers were binding sheaves 
(Gen., xxxvii. 7). We can also assume that the patriarchs dwelt 
in houses whenever they lived permanently in a locality (Gen., 
xxxiii. 17). 

In addition to spiritual graces God also promised material 
wealth to Abraham. Hence, we can readily understand why the 
patriarchs strove for material possessions and used them to make 
life more pleasant (Gen., xiii. 2, xxiv. 22, 39, xxxiv. 12, xxxvii. 3, 
23, xxxviii. 18). 


4. The Promises in the Patriarchal Religion‘ 


The promises made to the patriarchs were partly of a spiritual 
and partly of a material character. It was with Abraham, the 
father of the Hebrew race, that God renewed His promises, and 
thus the Protoevangelium (Gen., iii. 14-15) and the prophecy of 
Noe (Gen., ix. 25) now begin to receive important additions to the 
history of revelation. 

(a) The Divine Promise to Abraham.—The Lord appeared to 
Abraham and urged him to leave his home and kindred at Haran 
for the land which would be shown him. Because of this personal 
sacrifice God promised to reward him in various ways. (i) He 
was to be the father of a great nation (Gen., xii. 2, xviii. 18), with 


5 Feldmann, op. cit., 41-47. 
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children as abundant as the dust of the earth (xiii. 16), the sand 
of the seashore (xxii. 17), or the stars of heaven (xv. 5, xxii. 17), 
(ii) He was to be blessed in particular with spiritual graces and 
material wealth. (iii) He was to have a great name; that is, was 
to be a man of high repute and to become renowned in the world. 
(iv) He was to be the vehicle of God’s blessings to the world 
(xii. 3, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4), since he was to become the father of the 
Messiah (cfr. Gal., iii. 16).6 These same promises were sub- 
stantially repeated to Isaac (Gen., xxvi. 1-5) and Jacob (xxviii. 
10-15). 

Great wealth, prestige, fame, many descendants, etc., were 
material elements in these promises to Abraham. But the prom- 
ises made to him also contained spiritual elements, chief of which 
was Messianic salvation. This is what is meant when we read 
that Abraham was to be the mediator of blessing for the whole 
world: ‘And in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed”’ 
(Gen., xii. 3). It is in him, through him, and through his seed 
(xxii. 18) that all nations of the earth will be blessed. Hence, 
through the descendants of Abraham the Gentiles will receive 
Messianic salvation. The descendants of Abraham are the 
Israelites, inasmuch as they through their contact with the 
Gentiles would make it easier for the Gentiles to come to the 
true knowledge of God and to prepare themselves for this Mes- 
sianic blessing. Since Messianism is here fully implied, the ex- 
pression, “‘in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed”’ 
(xxii. 18), can hardly apply to the entire Hebrew nation or even to 
its better classes, but must refer to a single individual—that is, 
the future Messiah (cfr. Ps. Ixxi. 17; Gal., iii. 16). 

The prophecy made to Abraham is geographically universal. 
Entire mankind was designated to share in this blessing. This 
same thought recurs in the later Books of the Bible, especially 
among the prophets. This idea appears so often and so clearly 
that it can refer ohly to all mankind. No nation of the earth will 
be excluded from this blessing, which will be bestowed upon man- 
kind through the seed of Abraham.’ 

(6) The Blessing of Jacob—The expectation of a personal 


6 Steinmueller, op. cit., 130 sq. 
7 A. Schoepfer, ‘‘Geschichte des A. T.,’’ I (6th ed., Munich, 1923), 169. 
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Messiah during the patriarchal period is clear from Jacob’s bless- 
ing of his son Juda (Gen., xlix. 8-12). Knowing that his death 
was near, Jacob called his twelve sons together to give them his 
final message and make known to them his will. His death is of 
importance for the history of religion, for it is the landmark of two 
distinct periods. The twelve sons and in them the twelve tribes 
are assembled around the ancestor of the chosen people. The 
patriarch’s vision is not restricted to them, but prophetically en- 
lightened he gazes into the future and sees the destiny and fortune 
of the twelve tribes. He gives them his legacy and appoints a 
share for every tribe. This bequest is nothing more than the 
patriarchal blessing, which would befall them in the later days 
(Gen., xlix. 1). Up to this time only one had been the bearer of 
the blessing. Now it is divided among the twelve. All were to 
share in the numerous descendants and the possession of the 
promised land. 

Enlightened and strengthened by God, Jacob divides the land 
between the twelve tribes, and appoints to each in general a place 
and position in accordance with the divine plan and the char- 
acter of each one. As in the cases of Isaac and Jacob, the first- 
born is not chosen as the bearer of the Messianic promise. Ruben, 
because of his incest with Bala, lost even his natural right of the 
first-born. Jacob had already transferred the double portion of 
the estate to Joseph by adopting his two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasses. ‘The next two sons, Simeon and Levi, receive a severe 
reprimand instead of a blessing (Gen., xlix. 5-7); they had acted 
insincerely with the Sichemites, and treated them inhumanly in 
revenge for their sister’s rape (Gen., xxxiv). 

Finally, the fourth son, Juda, is named to inherit the leadership 
with the right of the first-born, together with the honor of becom- 
ing the ancestor tribe of the future Messiah: ‘Juda, thee shall 
thy brethren praise; thy hand shall be on the neck of thine 
enemies; thy father’s sons shall bow down before thee’’ (Gen., 
xlix. 8). Juda is preferred to his brethren and is to have dominion 
over them. They will be willing to accept his leadership. He is 
to be their victorious, invincible captain in their struggles against 
their foes. The same thought is expressed in the next verse: 


8 Schoepfer, op. cit., 195-201. 
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“‘Juda is a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as a lioness; who shall 
rouse him up?” (xlix. 9). Just as the lion is the king of beasts, 
so too “Juda is strong among the brethren” (I Par., v. 2). Just 
as the lion after he has taken his prey returns to the forest, so too 
Juda will return home victoriously from all his struggles. Then 
he will enjoy peace, and no one will attempt to stir him up to a new 
strife. The fulfillment of this prophecy can be easily traced in 
the history of this tribe. It assumed a preferred position in the 
desert, gave the Davidic dynasty to Israel, and from this tribe 
the Messiah, “‘the lion of the tribe of Juda, the root of David, 
conquered” (Apoc., v. 5). 

The next verse has substantially the same content, only the 
Messianic idea is more fully stressed: ““The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Juda, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and to him shall the obedience of the peoples be’’ 
(Gen., xlix. 10). 

This verse has always been applied to the Messiah by orthodox 
scholars, but their interpretation may vary, chiefly because the 
meaning of shiloh is uncertain. Some hold it to be the designation 
of the person of the Messiah, and thus according to the Vulgate 
the Messiah is to have two qualities. He is the subject of the 
promise (mittendus, the one to be sent) and the subject of “‘ex- 
pectation of the Gentiles’ (expectatio gentium). Others assume 
the word shiloh to mean peace, the bearer of peace, as an appellative 
or even as the real name of the future Messiah. No philological 
reason can be advanced against this meaning, since the Messiah 
was also to be the prince of peace (Is., ix. 6) or even peace itself 
(Mich., v. 5). But from the context this does not seem to be in 
the mind of the patriarch. The older versions read shello (that 
is, asher lo, lit., which to him); hence, the Septuagint translated 
the phrase as ‘“‘unti] he arrives at that which is reserved for him”’ 
(t.e., world dominion). Aquila and Symmachus have: ‘‘until he 
comes to whom (the power) is reserved” (7.e., the Messiah). 
Some higher critics take shiloh to mean the town of Silo in the tribe 
of Ephraim, which after the conquest of Canaan became the 
religious center for the twelve tribes. But this geographical 
meaning does not conform with actual facts. Juda did not hold 
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the sceptre or the ruler’s staff until the people came to Silo, and 
this event is not of such great importance as to have a prophetical 
connection with the appearance of David and Christ. 

By this picture of sceptre and ruler’s staff Juda is assured of 
dominion over his brethren and over the nation descended from 
them. This dominion was to be perpetual. It will not be taken 
away from him until the Messiah comes who will spring from him. 
The dominion of Juda will pass over to Him, and He will extend His 
kingdom to embrace the Gentiles: ‘“‘And to Him shall the obedi- 
ence of the peoples be.’’ These peoples will freely submit them- 
selves to Him. This dominion of Juda will therefore remain un- 
interrupted until it finds its completion in the Messiah. 

In the two following verses it is predicted that Juda will share 
in the material blessings of Canaan: ‘Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he has washed his 
garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of grapes: his eyes 
shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk”’ (xlix. 11-12). 

The territory assigned to this tribe is compared with a vine- 
yard and grazing land, and its inhabitants are assured of a super- 
abundance of natural crops, which they will enjoy in peace. 

Thus, we may note a decided development in the Messianic 
promises. In paradise there was the first promise of a Redeemer 
to our first parents. Noe imparted a prophetical blessing upon 
his son, Sem. From the race of Semites God chose Abraham to 
be the bearer of the Messianic promises. Finally, Jacob pro- 
phetically proclaimed that the Messiah would come from the tribe 
of Juda. 











Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


V. Physical Education and Training 


The objective of physical education and training in general is, 
as indicated on the accompanying chart: ‘‘A sound body for a 
sound mind.’’ In his work on ‘Morality and the Mystical Body”’ 
(p. 73), Father Mersch, S.J., states: ‘‘What interest have we 
then in the Apollo Belvedere and the moderate maxim of ancient 
wisdom: a healthy mind in a healthy body? It is all over with 
these low aims, since our nature forms only one person with God 
in Christ... .Certainly one must be a man; but not to dream of 
being more is, henceforth, to refuse to be totally human. . . .What 
is done in man surpasses human conceptions; for the divine work 
a divine master is required. .. .Without doubt, natural specula- 
tion and philosophical reflection have their place in it.”’ In 
these words, the learned Jesuit reminds us that bodily exercises 
are not as important as so many would lead us to believe, but are 
nevertheless of sufficient value to furnish a topic in a recreational 
leadership course. 

Physical education is no longer a strictly defined term. Prac- 
tically every writer on this subject has something new and differ- 
ent to offer according to the purpose for which he writes. When 
we read the numerous modern books on physical or sports educa- 
tion, it should be kept in mind that most of them were written for 
the secondary but (for the authors) at least equally important 
purpose of creating a well-paid profession to support the physical 
educators. In order to obtain public recognition and funds, a 
scientific curriculum must be formed that is acceptable to our pub- 
lic educational institutions. To have a chance of being accepted 
it must be based on the new naturalistic philosophy which classi- 
fies everything spiritual, moral, and supernatural under the term 
“‘social.’’ This use of “‘social’’ comprises all that conforms to the 
prevailing ethical standards of the majority. 


Physical education as considered here is limited to the teaching, 
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practice, and promotion of formal exercises that cannot well be 
classified as play or games, because the element of enjoyment may 
be completely lacking. The primary aim of physical education 
is, not entertainment, but desirable physical effects. Asasystem, 
physical education and training endeavors to form and maintain 
the perfect physical man. Being concerned with the body, it does 
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not directly influence the moral, mental, emotional, and behavior 
side of youth, although it does so indirectly through the activities 
engaged in. 

Physical training has its history. We find it more or less de- 
veloped among the nations of antiquity. The ancient Greeks 
were prominent in this field. During the last century several 
systems were developed that still influence our times. Among 
these the Swedish gymnastics and the German ‘““Turners’’ were the 
most important. These older systems of physical education and 
training had four principal aims, and according to these their en- 
tire program was arranged. These aims were: (1) corrective, 
intending to correct bad posture and to develop and maintain 
good posture; (2) instructive, aiming to elicit form precision, 
motor control, muscle coérdination, and inhibition or restraint; 
(3) hygienic, with the objective of stimulating the heart by exer- 
tion, the lungs by correct breathing, the liver and intestines 
(thereby procuring regular elimination), and cultivating good 
health habits in general; (4) social, by adding dancing, calis- 
thenics, gymnastics, athletics, sports, and other physical exer- 
cises. It is true that political activities were sometimes engaged 
in, but these do not concern us at present. 

The new physical education which developed around the be- 
ginning of the present century claims that all the aims intended by 
the older systems can be attained by games, and especially by the 
programs of the more important organizations for youth, without 
laying much stress on systematic and progressive formal exercises. 
This is true to a great extent, but the new system does not meet 
all the physical requirements of youth. We all know how com- 
mon it is to-day to claim all and everything and to advertize 
this claim unceasingly, and than fail to deliver what was prom- 
ised. 

One of the latest developments in which we ought to be par- 
ticularly interested is the International Union of Catholic Organ- 
izations for Physical Education, with headquarters in Paris 
whither it was transferred from Rome: To this group belonged, 
before the rise of Mussolini and Hitler, the youth of Italy and 
Germany (at present detached), the youth of France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, French 
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Canada, and some South American countries. The English- 
speaking world has not yet joined. What changes the present 
war will bring cannot be predicted. However, no matter what 
may happen to the Catholic Union, its tenets and principles 
should be subscribed to by all without regard to affiliation. As 
stated in its literature, the reasons for founding this Union were: 
(1) because the millions of youth in Catholic organizations and 
groups would not otherwise have the benefits of physical culture; 
(2) because the culture of the body cannot logically be separated 
from the culture of the spirit, since body and soul together are 
destined alike for a happy eternity; (3) because Christian physi- 
cal culture is essentially different from that of pagans and ma- 
terialistic liberals. The Catholic Union considers the body as the 
temple of the soul, and both as constituting the child of God. 
From these tenets, the Union deduced the following acceptable 
principles: (1) the health and well-being of the soul, although 
not the only objective, is necessarily the supreme and final end of 
all education and training; (2) sports and athletics are not pri- 
marily intended for their own sake, but for the benefit of those 
who rationally engage in these activities; (3) physical culture 
must serve the general, all-round well-being of a youth. 

Practical Christianity, preferring the supernatural to the na- 
tural, demands duty before pleasure. It cannot tolerate the 
neglect of religious and other important duties, and cannot permit 
practices that might be dangerous to virtue. Nor may it sponsor 
the so-called Americanism in sports, promoting sports only or 
chiefly for the sake of records. This aim benefits no one, except 
perhaps the winner personally and financially. It does not 
benefit humanity or group, either physically or culturally. Physi- 
cal exercise should benefit the masses, and should do more than 
improve health; it should also strengthen the will regarding 
morals, and so form a part of Christian cultural education and 
character formation. This idea is finding more and more favor 
among Christian educators. 

After this statement of fundamentals we may proceed to some 
activities which may form a part of a recreational program for 
large groups of youth. 
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1. Formal Drills 


Here the question may arise at once: ‘‘Why not discard drills 
altogether, since so many modern authorities seem no longer in 
favor of them?’’ To this may be answered that there are several 
good reasons why formal drill should form a part of a program for 
youth. It contains elements that are very useful under certain 
conditions (with large numbers, etc.). It certainly facilitates the 
proper execution of other activities like games, and is also helpful 
in restoring and maintaining order during the execution of a re- 
creational program. Some objections will be considered later. 
In view of the fact that it is by no means certain or even probable 
that the ‘‘new”’ physical education is the only correct method, and 
since no satisfactory substitutes have been found that will confer 
the special benefits to be derived from formal drill, there can be 
no reasonable objection to retaining this special activity on a 
program. Formal drills include: 

A. Military Drill.—By this is meant training to walk and carry 
oneself as soldiers do on parade. Its purposes in recreational 
groups are to produce harmony and discipline during a meeting, 
to transport large numbers from place to place in an orderly man- 
ner, to provoke alertness and readiness in response to commands, 
and to create poise, correct carriage, and good appearance. It is 
hard to see how these benefits could otherwise be secured, es- 
pecially when large numbers with but few leaders are in question. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that drill is but one 
minor means to a more complete end, and should not be an end in 
itself, as it sometimes is in simple cadet corps. Perfect drill is 
not the main reason why military exercises are included in a pro- 
gram for youth. A perfect citizen and gentleman is much to be 
preferred to a perfect driller. In consideration of this and of the 
fact that formal physical exercises do not contain sufficient ele- 
ments of joy, fun, surprise, conquest, etc., they tend to be tire- 
some, and must be made short and brisk and be discontinued be- 
fore the pleasant sensation which rhythm produces is worn off. 
Otherwise drill will drive the boys away and so defeat our purpose. 
Hence, the more the time allotted to formal drill is interspersed 
with other activities, the better it will be. 

For the benefit of those who condemn all military exercises, and 
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for lack of understanding see no good whatever in them but only a 
host of evils, a passage of the Encyclical on the ‘‘Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth’”’ may be quoted: ‘In these days there is spreading 
a spirit of nationalism which is false and exaggerated, as well as 
dangerous to true peace and prosperity. Under its influence 
various excesses are committed in giving a military turn to the so- 
called physical training of boys. . . .It is not our intention to con- 
demn what is good in the spirit of discipline and legitimate bravery 
promoted by these methods; We condemn only what is excessive, 
as for example violence, which must not be confounded with 
courage nor with the noble sentiment of military valor in defense 
of country and public order; or again exaltation of athleticism 
which even in classic pagan times marked the decline and down- 
fall of genuine physical training.”’! Just as it does now. 

B. Calisthenics and Posture Exercises —Although these activi- 
ties are partly supplied by military exercises, they have some addi- 
tional values. They will aid in building up and strengthening the 
muscles, promote self-control, balance, and pliability, and will 
tune up the body generally. It is true that these values are also 
found in games; still, they ought to be retained for the purpose of 
detecting and correcting faulty movements, which games do not 
always do. Moreover, these exercises provide something to ex- 
hibit to the public, and this is of some importance in gaining 
financial support. These exercises should not last too long. An 
occasional ten minutes of calisthenics combined with breathing 
exercises will suffice. 

C. Signalling.—Although signalling is rather an educational 
activity, it is mentioned here on account of the regular physical 
movements that constitute it. Ina certain sense it is calisthenics, 
with the added elements of coérdinating mental, memory and 
muscle control; owing to the precision it requires, it is of much 
benefit. It is also useful as an accomplishment, for demonstra- 
tions and in camp and field work. 

The leader should see that all formal exercises are performed 
vigorously; but they should not cause fatigue. If the exercises 
are executed indoors, the hall should be well-aired. Windows 
open at top and bottom will produce the right circulation of air. 


1N.C. W. C. edition, p. 18. 
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Never open all the doors and windows together. This will cause 
draft, and drive the warm air to the ceiling and the cold air to the 
floor, thereby cooling the feet and impeding the circulation of the 
blood. If a thorough airing is not possible without draft, empty 
the room for a few minutes. Draft is one of the most frequent 
causes of colds, and instead of hardening the constitution it weak- 
ens resistance more than some lack of fresh air would do. 


2. Other Physical Exercises 


Under this heading we shall consider such other physical ac- 
tivities as may be engaged in during the regular weekly meeting 
of a group of youth. 

A. Boxing, Wrestling, Tumbling.—These exercises offer re- 
laxation to some and enjoyment to the rest of the group. Other- 
wise their health and social values are not particularly great. 
However, as long as they are not objectionable in themselves, they 
may occasionally form a part of a meeting program. 

B. Ball Throwing.—This exercise as well as ball kicking is not 
possible everywhere for lack of necessary space or on account of 
the often present danger of breaking lamps and windows. Other- 
wise, such activities afford good exercise for accelerating the 
heart and improving the judgment of distances. Horse shoes or 
rubber rings may be used instead of balls. 

C. Gymnastics.—Exercises on bars, ropes, trapezes, etc., need 
special equipment, and are thus better suited for smaller groups 
and special meetings. Some of them, like chin drawing, are in- 
cluded in practically all national athletic tests. The average 
leader, unless he has had special gymnastic training, will not be 
able to achieve much in this line. 

D. Stunts.—Besides the regular athletic events, there is a 
large variety of stunts that supply movement and fun. They do 
not require expensive equipment and large spaces, and may also 
be played in the open air. Athletic stunts are parodies on sports. 
They are suitable for individuals and groups, and can easily be 
made competitive. Among the best-liked stunts are: 

Hand Wrestle Cock Fight Knuckle Down 


Indian Wrestle Pulling Sticks Turn Over 
Dual Contest Twisting Sticks Leap Frog Race 
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Eskimo Race Rooster Fight Skin the Snake 
Eskimo Jump Race Blind Boxing Bottle Balance 
Toe Wrestle Hand Push Dot and Carry Two 


Numberless variations with different names will be found in the 
books of games cited in earlier articles. 

There are some other activities that might be mentioned here 
(e.g., posture exercises, height, weight and age records, etc.). 
It is not necessary to give further explanations, since they are 
fully described in my “‘Boyleader’s Primer,’’ and while they are 
very useful for some purposes, they are not always practical. 


3. Outdoor and Team Activities 


Among the activities falling under this heading are: walks, 
sports, team contests, including field days. These activities do 
not fit into regular weekly meetings of a general recreational or- 
ganization, but to omit them altogether from our program would 
handicap an organization. Certainly, a number of members de- 
sire these activities, and would leave an organization that does not 
provide them. The most practical thing to do seems to be to 
assign them to an extension program, about which we shall speak 
later. 

A. Walks.—As used here, this term comprises hikes, outings, 
excursions, and camping, although the latter is, as a rule, put in a 
class by itself and deserves special consideration. All these ac- 
tivities are excellent, and therefore recommendable, wherever they 
can be developed. In order to make walks and hikes more inter- 
esting, it is well to change their objective and purpose from time 
to time. Overnight hikes are for several reasons not advisable 
for smaller boys. If they are desired by older boys, the leader 
should not neglect to obtain the permission of the spiritual direc- 
tor, parents or guardians, and provisions should be made for 
healthful sleeping quarters. In every case, the leader assumes 
the responsibility for the physical and moral well-being of the 
lads, and this should not be accepted lightly. 

B. Regular Sports—These include activities like baseball, 
basketball, soccer, hockey, etc. As far as these teams are con- 
cerned, it may be granted that, besides physical benefits, they also 
develop and promote the spirit of coéperation. However, if 
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sports are specially organized, care should be taken lest they dis- 
rupt the whole youth organization, as they frequently do. Asa 
rule, the members of teams become so absorbed in the spirit of 
their activity, especially if they are fairly good players, that they 
lose interest in practically everything else, even in things of much 
greater importance. If success and prestige are won by a team, 
it is invariably coddled to the detriment of the general member- 
ship. Many a leader has relinquished the troubles of large group 
leadership in order to share in the glory of the few. Whenever 
teams are organized, the leader should insist upon true sportsman- 
ship, because this is one of the greatest values team activities offer. 

C. Athletic Groups——Under this heading come track races, 
swimming, and field events. They are all more or less beneficial, 
and do not easily disrupt the work of the organization if care is 
taken that during practice all members are given a chance to exer- 
cise, and that the final selection of a team to represent the organi- 
zation at a public competition is made but shortly before the 
contest takes place. Never select the final competitors after the 
first or second trial with a view to giving them special training for 
a long period. This discourages those who are rejected, robs 
them of wholesome exercises, and bestows benefits upon a few 
that should gotoall. It is not right to promote the achievements 
of a few, if this is to be attained at the cost of the many. The 
rights of the members in general take precedence of the rights of 
some individuals. The practice for these athletic activities may 
well be taken up on hikes, outings, or in acamp. Without some 
special practice it is impossible to have spirited competition and 
worth-while field days. 


4. Prizes 


There is one thing that has kept many leaders from promoting 
more heartily competitive activities, and this is the problem of 
medals. It may seem strange that they constitute a problem, but 
nevertheless they do. Many youth workers must have noticed 
that practically the only incentive in athletic activities is a medal. 
It seems that boys have lost the joy found in doing things, and are 
looking too much for tangible recognitions. This is a deplorable 
situation. For many years educators have observed this, and 
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some have gone so far as to recommend dropping all competitions 
rather than consent to the wholesale distribution of medals. The 
reason given for this recommendation is: medals are in order 
only if they are granted for real and outstanding achievements, 
such as come but rarely in a life-time. The prevailing practice 
of distributing them wholesale has cheapened them too much, and 
in many cases, where the knowledge of the standards of distribu- 
tion became obscured, the medals have lost their significance as 
permanent and public decorations. In the past, as we know from 
history, medals were given for outstanding heroic, physical, mental, 
religious, and civic achievements, including discoveries, inven- 
tions, explorations, and outstanding leadership and benefactions. 
As such, they had a real significance, and this character should be 
maintained, not diminished by indiscriminate and frequent dis- 
tribution of medals. National recreational organizations have 
tried to prevent this by distributing badges, ribbons, buttons, 
certificates, or merit stripes. This policy seems to be better, pro- 
vided it too is not overdone. Moreover, the real value of these 
things is better known to the public. This was forcibly brought 
home to the writer by a master plumber who complained about a 
certain boy. The boy was constantly criticizing the plumber’s 
work in his home, and undertook even to argue the matter with 
the architect superintending the plumber’s work. Wishing to es- 
tablish his right to argue, the boy showed a badge for plumbing 
and several dozen others. Whereupon the architect said: ““My 
dear boy, all these badges show that you have heard something 
about all these things, but not that you are an expert in any of 
them.” 

Useful articles desired by boys might also be distributed as 
prizes (as was done years ago), provided they are not too valuable 
in themselves, since they should not be regarded as a material re- 
ward or payment but rather as.a souvenir of an enjoyable occa- 
sion. Among such articles are knives, cameras, fishing poles, 
balls, bats, compasses, signal sets, knapsacks, first-aid kits, books 
and diaries, and occasionally (especially to public school pupils) 
prayer books, beads, New Testaments, Lives of Saints, and Bible 
Histories. Somewhat more expensive prizes may be awarded, if 
desired: watches, telescopes, microscopes, pedometers, etc. By 
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such articles an incentive is provided, the fact of winning estab- 
lished, and the achievement recognized. It may be that in some 
cases such articles are not as highly coveted as medals are, but 
this is a minor evil. Nothing can justify the retention of means 
that foster conceit and pride. The prizes mentioned as substi- 
tutes for medals lack the obnoxious publicity features, do not 
dazzle the eyes of the public, but still stimulate legitimate pride. 
Proper instruction of youth regarding this matter will go far to- 
wards solving the problem. 

Finally, to physical education also belong clinical work, health 
training, and allied subjects. Clinical work is beyond the scope 
of the average volunteer leader. If such work is needed or desir- 
able, a leader has to avail himself of agencies created for that pur- 
pose or employ an expert. Related subjects like first aid, life 
saving, camping, swimming, etc., are activities for special classes 
or courses, but these may be arranged by asking surgeons or Red 
Cross workers to volunteer as instructors. 

In addition to the books already recommended, attention may 
be called to a practical and low-priced book, ‘‘Recreative Ath- 
letics,’”’ published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. A con- 
stant flow of new ideas in recreation will be found in the monthly 
magazine, Recreation, also published in New York City. 




















The Organic Reaction Types 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


In this article we shall discuss a few of those disorders which 
occur as a result of focal or more widespread pathological changes 
in the central nervous system. 


Syphilis 


The most common disorder of this type is syphilis. Syphilitic 
disease of the nervous system may be divided into three groups: 
(1) general paresis, also known as general paralysis of the insane 
and as dementia paralytica; (2) cerebral syphilis; and (3) tabes 
dorsalis. 

The relation of syphilis to these disorders was suspected many 
years before it was finally proven. It was in 1913 that Noguchi 
and Moore first demonstrated the presence of the syphilitic 
organism, the trepbonema pallidum, in the brain cortex. These 
findings have been confirmed since by many observers. To-day 
it is a scientific dictum: ‘‘No syphilis, no paresis.” It must not 
be inferred, however, that all people who contract syphilis will 
develop a syphilitic infection of the nervous system. Not more 
than three percent of syphilitics will develop general paresis. 
Why the brain escapes infection in the majority of the cases is not 
known. It has been suggested that brain infection occurred as a 
result of infection with a special strain of the organism. How- 
ever, not all persons infected from the same source develop syphilis 
of the nervous system. Another hypothesis advanced concerns 
itself with individual susceptibility. 

General paresis may be defined as a progressive syphilitic in- 
filtration of the brain, of an inflammatory and degenerative 
nature, producing typical physical and mental disturbances with 
progressive deterioration, accompanied by certain chemical 
and microscopic changes in the cerebrospinal fluid. 

General paresis may develop from two to thirty years after 
the primary infection, but most frequently it develops within ten 
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to fifteen years after the primary stage of the infection. The 
disease attacks people in the prime of life—the average age at 
which it develops varies between thirty and fifty years. It is 
much more frequent in males than in females, in the proportion 
of four to one, which is primarily due to the more frequent oc- 
currence of syphilis in the male. From ten to fifteen percent of 
all admissions to mental hospitals are for general paresis. 

The disease is insidious in its development. Gradual changes 
in character and mood are the principal features of the prodromal 
phase. These may show themselves in a number of ways. The 
most frequent symptoms are irritability, a feeling of fatigue, 
difficulty in thinking, inability to concentrate on the work at 
hand, forgetfulness, untidiness, disturbances in sleep, and com- 
plaint of headache. Judgment becomes poor, skill and craftman- 
ship are impaired. Often there is an apathy and a general in- 
difference. A marked impairment of the ethical sense is an early 
outstanding symptom. The patient engages in conduct in marked 
contrast to his former behavior. He may lose interest in his wife 
and family and now openly engage in amorous and immoral be- 
havior with women. A man holding a responsible position of 
trust may become a thief and a swindler. The failing judgment 
makes the detection of his wrongdoing relatively easy. 

Some patients state that they feel quite well; in fact, that they 
never felt better in their lives, and euphoria may be a most notice- 
able symptom. Such individuals are likely to develop delusions 
of grandeur. They freely express their belief that they are pos- 
sessed of fabulous wealth, and that they are engaged in projects 
involving millions and billions of dollars. Daily, until deteriora- 
tion becomes pronounced, their power and wealth increase until 
they reach astronomical proportions. Not all patients, however, 
are elated and given to delusions of grandeur; some from the 
beginning of their disease are depressed, others are agitated, 
while still others are merely indifferent. These differences in 
behavior often correlate highly with the previous personality 
make-up of the patient. 

Physical and neurological signs develop simultaneously with 
the mental symptoms. There is a smoothing out of the lines of 
the face so that the person has a vacant expression and often 
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appears more youthful than his actual age. Changes in the pupil 
of the eye are very characteristic. The pupils are often unequal 
in size and irregular in outline. The most important eye symp- 
tom of all is the sluggish response or total absence of the light 
reflex, but with the preservation of the accommodation response. 
This phenomenon is known as the Argyll-Robertson phenomenon 
and is to be found in the majority of cases of paresis. Tremors 
‘of the lips and tongue commonly occur. Speech disturbances are 
best demonstrated by asking the patient to repeat certain test 
words or phrases, such as ‘‘Methodist Episcopal”’ or “‘ninety-eight 
riding artillery brigade.”” ‘The words are slurred, syllables or even 
entire words are omitted. Often the defect is so pronounced that 
the patient cannot pronounce the phrase at all. The handwriting 
shows similar changes. 

The knee jerks are usually exaggerated, although in some cases 
they are diminished or absent. Retention of urine or incon- 
tinence of urine and feces may occur. Syphilitic arteriosclerosis 
is commonly found. Convulsions may occur early, but more 
usually occur during the latter course of the disease. Often there 
is an increase in the dementia following these convulsive seizures. 

The laboratory findings aid greatly in establishing the diagnosis. 
Of most importance is a careful chemical and microscopic exami- 
nation of the spinal fluid. The Wassermann test is positive. The 
cell count, which in health rarely exceeds 8 per cubic millimeter 
of spinal fluid, is usually increased. Globulin, which is not 
present in health, may be present and the total protein increased. 
The Lange colloidal gold test shows the so-called paretic curve. 

Mention should be made of juvenile general paresis,which may 
occur in young people suffering from congenital syphilis. This 
condition is relatively rare. The age of onset is rarely under five 
or over twenty. The physical changes are usually even more 
severe than in the acquired form. The mental changes, with due 
allowance for the age of the patient, are of the same nature as in 
the acquired cases. The dementia, however, tends to be more 
rapid. 

If left to itself, general paresis runs a progressive course. Spon- 
taneous remissions do occur, but the duration is of weeks or 
months only. If the disease is untreated, a fatal termination in 
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the average case occurs in two to three years after the onset of 
symptoms. However, with the advent of fever therapy and more 
intensive treatment afterwards with arsenicals the prognosis is 
much better than was the case formerly. The treatment aims at 
arresting further progress of the disease and to modify the in- 
flammatory reaction. In 1917 Wagner Jauregg of Vienna began 
inoculating cases of general paresis with malaria. Usually this 
is done by taking five cubic centimeters of blood from a patient 
with an active case of malaria and injecting it intravenously or 
subcutaneously into the general paretic patient. After an in- 
cubation period which varies (depending on the route of inocula- 
tion) from a few days to four weeks, the patient is permitted to 
have 8 to 12 paroxysms of chills and fever. Typhoid protein in- 
jections may be used to produce fever in lieu of malaria. Me- 
chanical devicesfor raising body temperature also are being utilized. 
After such pyrexia treatment the patient is given a course of 
treatment with arsenical compounds, the most useful of which is 
tryparsamide. Treatment should be continued until the spinal 
fluid Wassermann reaction is negative and the protein content 
of the spinal fluid is greatly reduced. 

Since the advent of fever therapy, fewer patients die of general 
paresis, some completely recover, and many more are discharged 
from hospital greatly improved. However, too much must not 
be expected, for nerve cells once destroyed are not regenerated. 
Early diagnosis and treatment are most important. Too many 
patients remain in mental hospitals because of a failure to recog- 
nize their disease early and treat it promptly. Juvenile general 
paresis under fever therapy and arsenicals does not offer a good 
prognosis. 

Cerebral syphilis often has an earlier onset than does general 
paresis. The cranial nerves are frequently involved. Squint, 
drooping of an eyelid, double vision, and blurring and dimness 
of vision are complained of. These symptoms may be transi- 
tory. The Argyll-Robertson pupil phenomenon is rare in cases 
of cerebral syphilis. Optic atrophy is a frequent finding. Facial 
paralysis and impairment of hearing and of smell are often found. 
Headaches becoming more pronounced in the late afternoon and 
evening, insomnia, dizziness, and fainting without a complete loss 
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of consciousness are very common complaints. Vascular lesions 
often resulting in a slowly developing “‘stroke”’ in a young adult 
with concomitant hemiplegia should direct attention to the pos- 
sible existence of cerebral syphilis. The spinal fluid findings differ 
from those in general paresis only in the nature of the colloidal 
gold curve. 

Treatment with arsenicals, bismuth, and iodides should be 
promptly instituted and continued over a long period so as to 
avoid greater involvement of the brain tissue and its blood vessels. 

In certain cases of fabes dorsalis there may be marked mental 
symptoms. In some cases the symptoms are those of general 
paresis. In other cases an hallucinatory excited state develops, 
which may clear up under antisyphilitic treatment or persist in 
spite of the treatment. Usually in such cases there is no impair- 
ment of memory or of orientation. The patient hears voices, 
which most often are accusing him of crime and immoral be- 
havior. To these voices he frequently reacts by becoming fearful 
and agitated. 


Psychoses in Cerebral Arteriosclerosis 


Arteriosclerotic brain disease may occur in people thirty years 
of age or older. In many cases mental symptoms never appear. 
The mental changes are the result of defective blood supply of the 
brain due to the disease of the blood vessels. 

The physical symptoms complained of are headache, dizziness, 
and tinnitus aurtum. Mentally, a loss of ability to concentrate, 
a failure of memory, restlessness and sleeplessness are common 
complaints. Apoplectic seizures of a major or minor character 
may occur early, and the mental symptoms often date from such 
an episode. 

An outstanding symptom is emotional instability. The patient 
cries or laughs without sufficient catise. Often there are outbursts 
of anger and, if clouding of consciousness occurs, there may be 
episodes of violence. Morbid apprehension even to the extent 
of panic is a common finding. Usually there is a gradual deterio- 
ration of the entire personality, and insight into his condition, 
which usually is good in the early stages, gradually fades. 

Treatment, because of ignorance as to the cause, is sympto- 
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matic. Institutionalization may become necessary. Mental 
and physical exertion should be prevented as far as possible. An 
effort should be made to avoid emotional disturbances. Simple 
occupational activity may be of value to prevent fretting and 
restlessness. 


Pre-Senile Psychoses 


Alzheimer’s disease usually occurs between the ages of forty 
and sixty years. It has been found in younger people who have 
had an infectious disease, suth as scarlet fever or encephalitis. 
The brain shows a progressive general atrophy. There is a co- 
incidental bodily decline, so that the patient finally becomes bed- 
ridden and untidy. 

The mental symptoms are insidious in onset. The patient 
shows a gradual loss of interest and complains of finding it difficult 
to concentrate and to comprehend. Forgetfulness is an outstand- 
ing symptom. As the disease progresses, there is increasing in- 
tellectual and emotional deterioration. The patient becomes 
completely disoriented as to time, place, and person. Irritability 
is particularly marked in the early stages. In the terminal 
phases euphoria may occur. Epileptiform seizures occur through- 
out the course of the disease. The treatment is symptomatic. 
The cause of the disease is unknown. Good nursing care is 
essential. 

Pick’s disease is comparatively rare, although it may occur 
more frequently than is thought to be the case. It is due toa 
circumscribed atrophy of portions of the cerebral cortex, especially 
the frontal and temporal lobes. It affects people between the 
ages of forty and sixty years. 

Two types are generally recognized: one characterized by de- 
mentia alone, the other by the association of dementia with 
neurological signs, chiefly aphasia. The mental symptoms are 
those of a progressing dementia showing intellectual impair- 
ment, affective disorders, and personality changes such as has 
been pointed out in the above-mentioned diseases. These 
changes are typical of the organic reaction types. 

In atrophy of the frontal lobes there is an incapacity for an ab- 
stract type of behavior with a relatively well-preserved concrete 
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approach to performance. Aphasia, agraphia, alexia, and dys- 
praxia occur depending on the involvement of brain tissue. 
Speech may be absent altogether. Epileptiform seizures are not 
commonly found in Pick’s disease. The treatment is largely symp- 
tomatic. The cause of the disease is unknown. 


Senile Psychoses 


Old age per se is probably not a cause of dementia. Age may 
bring about a gradual lessening of mental and physical activity, 
but there are many people eighty years old and over who show 
no great impairment of mental acuity. Hereditary factors un- 
doubtedly play a part in the breakdown. Personality factors, 
however, must be taken into consideration. The degree of ar- 
teriosclerosis may be an important contributing factor to the 
break in adjustment. 

The mildest form of senile change, often spoken of as simple 
deterioration, is characterized by slight forgetfulness with an in- 
crease in self-centeredness as well as an accentuation of personal 
peculiarities. Usually there is a narrowing of interests and a 
tendency to reminisce. The emotional reactions are more childish 
in nature. 

In certain cases, however, there is a marked progression and a 
true dementia results. In these instances memory for recent 
events becomes greatly impaired, while memory for past events 
particularly of youth and childhood days is well retained. This 
is known as anterograde amnesia. Names of recent friends and 
acquaintances are not remembered. What is just read in news- 
paper or magazine is promptly forgotten. If the residence has 
been recently changed, the patient feels lost and often wanders 
back to his old home. The patient forgets where he has placed his 
belongings, and often accuses others of having stolen his posses- 
sions. These patients tend to hoard things of little or no value. 
It is possible that they obtain a feeling of security in this way. 
Often they complain of receiving no care or food. It may be 
that they feel unwanted, and are attempting in these ways to 
cause others to become interested in them. Restlessness at night 
is a common symptom, and may cause them to wander away and 
in their confusion to become lost. Carelessness in personal ap- 
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pearance and untidiness are commonly found. Irritability, sus- 
piciousness, and ideas of persecution are not uncommon. Oc- 
‘casionally exhibitionism and sexual play with children becomes a 
‘pronounced symptom. 

Depending on the prominence of certain groups of symptoms, 
various types of senile psychoses are described. The most fre- 
quent type is the simple deterioration already described in detail. 
‘The presbyophrenic type is characterized by a peculiar excita- 
tion and purposéless activity. Disorientation and marked mem- 
ory loss with confabulation are outstanding symptoms. How- 
ever, the patient may appear mentally alert and attentive. Fre- 
quently he is overactive, collecting quantities of worthless ma- 
terials or engaging in some repetitious occupational preference, 
such as making and unmaking the bed. 

Another type is characterized by marked confusion or delirious 
states. The patient may respond to any slight illness with fever 
and delirium. These patients are restless, resistive, and com- 
bative. Disorientation is usually complete. 

In some cases the senile may become depressed or agitated. 
-The delusions are those common to such states, namely, self- 
accusatory with ideas of sin and unworthiness. Suicide is a danger 
here as in all depressed states. 

The paranoid group comprises those cases of senile dementia 
in which delusions of persecution or of grandeur predominate. 
These patients insist that they are badly treated, and accuse their 
relatives or the hospital staff of trying to poison them, etc. In 
some respects these patients resemble advanced cases of paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

Physically the senile patient shows a gradual wasting. The 
skin becomes dry and wrinkled. The muscles tend to atrophy. 
The special senses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell lose their 
acuity. Weight usually is lost. The gait becomes awkward and 
unsteady. 

The course is progressive both in its mental and physical as- 
pects. However, much can be done to make old age more com- 
fortable. Changes in living conditions should be avoided. It 
is much better for the old couple or the remaining partner to live 
out their life in their customary surroundings. Life-long habits 
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should not needlessly be interfered with. Much of the irritability 
and suspiciousness would not arise if the above-mentioned pre- 
cautions were followed. In general, hospitalization should be 
carried out only as a last resort. 

Particular attention should be paid to protect the senile 
against pain and discomfort. The diet should be carefully planned 
to meet the needs. Vitamin and calcium deficiency is commonly 
found. Pneumonia, ‘‘the old man’s friend,’’ should be guarded 
against by prompt attention to respiratory disturbance. Bowels 
and bladder function should be carefully watched. Bathing 
should be restricted solely to the need of cleanliness. The skin 
is easily bruised and infections readily result. 

The aged, like the child, need constant assurance of love and 
affection. The patient, probably in a vague sort of way, is aware 
of his failing mental powers and his security is thereby under- 
mined. Too much done for him is resented as being proof of his 
failure to look after himself. Hence, decisions in all ordinary 
matters should be left to the patient. Sensitiveness to failing 
sight and hearing should be respected. Occupational therapy 
within the grasp of the patient is highly beneficial. In view of 
our aging population this problem of senility has taken on in- 
creasing significance. 

Traumatic Psychoses 


Head injuries are not a frequent cause of psychoses. Head in- 
jury, however, may serve as a precipitating factor in schizophre- 
nia, manic-depression, general paresis, and the neuroses. 

A severe blow on the head generally causes concussion. Frac- 
ture of the skull may or may not occur. Usually there is a period 
of clouding of consciousness and confusion. The patient may 
stagger and fall or be rendered unconscious. Headache and 
disinclination for exertion may persist for some time. If the 
patient falls unconscious, shock with feeble respiration, rapid, 
feeble and irregular pulse, low blood pressure, subnormal tem- 
perature, and pupillary changes occur. Petechial brain hemor- 
rhage or rupture of a large vessel may occur. On the severity and 
amount of damage done will depend the outcome. 

In true traumatic encephalopathy there may be progressive 
deterioration. Epileptic seizures are common. Marked per- 
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sonality changes are the rule. Emotional instability with out- 
bursts of anger are common. Lack of interest and a general 
indifference are commonly observed. Memory defects and im- 
paired judgment with a blunting of the ethical sense occur. 

Post-traumatic delirium is characterized by confusion, dis- 
orientation, and restlessness. Usually after full recovery there 
is an amnesia for the period of the delirium. 

Post-traumatic personality disorders are characterized by a 
change in the person’s normal disposition. Usually the person 
becomes irritable, easily fatigued, given to irritable outbursts of 
temper and toa tendency to brood. Many of these patients show 
a lessened tolerance for alcohol, and may show confusional states 
when ill with an infectious, toxic disease. In children severe head 
injury may be followed by behavior oddities similar to those ob- 
served following encephalitis. 

A head injury may be exploited by a patient in order to gain 
sympathy, compensation, a more agreeable task, etc. Neurosis 
may develop in the predisposed person. Very often physical 
symptoms are complained of which could hardly bear any direct 
relationship to the injury. Lawyers in compensation cases and 
well-meaning friends tend to increase the patient’s fears and 
anxieties. 

Treatment of head injury is, first of all, surgical and medical. 
If a neurosis or a psychosis supervenes, it becomes a psychiatric 
problem. The neurosis will be dealt with by psychotherapy 
with attention to the situational factors. Psychotic states follow- 
ing head injury often demand institutional care. The post-trau- 
matic personality changes may be in part influenced by psy- 
chotherapy and attention to the situational factors. Certain 
cases may demand institutional care. 

This series of articles has had but one aim, namely, to familiar- 
ize the clergy with the problems of maladjustment and mental 
disease. No other disease or group of diseases shows so high a 
morbidity. None leads toso much unhappiness, inefficiency, and 
misery, and, in the case of the psychoses, to such a living death. 
Yet much, if not most, of this suffering is unnecessary, if only 
training and treatment could be had early. The shepherd of 
souls must be an enlightened mental hygienist. 

















Marriage Consent Vitiated by Force 
or Fear 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canon 1087 reads: ‘‘Marriage is invalid if contracted under 
the influence of force or grave fear which an outside agency un- 
justly exercised over a person so that he was forced to choose 
marriage as a means to free himself from the force or fear (§ 1). 
No other fear entails the nullity of marriage, though it caused the 
contract to be made (§ 2).” 


Meaning of Force and Fear in Canon 1087 


Canon 1020, § 2, enjoins the duty on the pastor who has the 
right to witness a marriage to inquire (besides other things) 
whether the parties, especially the woman, freely consent to the 
marriage. It is, therefore, the will of the Church that both 
parties to a marriage consent to it of their own free will. For 
the sake of law and order and for the protection of young people 
who are not of age (twenty-one years in Canon Law), Canon 
1034 prescribes: ‘‘The pastor shall earnestly warn children who 
are still minors not to contract marriage without the knowledge 
of their parents or against their reasonable objections. If these 
young people reject his advice, he shall not assist at their marriage 
before he has consulted the local Ordinary.’’ This does not 
mean that the parents have a right in the law of the Church to 
pick a life-partner for their minor children. It does mean that 
father and mother have a legitimate interest in the important 
step that is taken by their children while they are still under the 
parental authority. Even after the children have become of 
age, the dictates of the natural law require of them filial love and 
respect for their parents, and they should be anxious to secure 
their blessing upon the intended marriage and surely not marry 
against the reasonable objections of their parents to the marriage. 
‘He that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth up a treasure. 
He that honoreth his father shall have joy in his own children, 
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and in the day of his prayer he shall be heard... . He that 
feareth the Lord honoreth his parents, and will serve them 
as his masters that brought him into the world. . . . Honor thy 
father in word, and work, and all patience, that a blessing may 
come upon thee from him, and his blessing may remain in the 
latter end. .. . The father’s blessing establisheth the houses of the 
children: but the mother’s curse rooteth up the foundation”’ 
(Ecclus., iii. 5-11). 

Freedom in the choice of the person one wants to marry does 
not mean foolhardy choice. Many a young man and woman who 
disdained to listen to well-meant counsel of a father or mother 
or sincere friend have passed years of fruitless regret over their 
folly. Though it is difficult to teach young people the seriousness 
of life, priests and the Catholic schoolteachers should not tire 
of impressing adolescents with the tremendous importance of 
making the right choice in choosing a partner for life. 

Freedom of choice, provided it is an intelligent and prudent 
choice, is undoubtedly very important for a happy marriage, and 
in fact for any fixed state of life. That is the reason why the 
Church is so insistent on the point that nobody shall unduly in- 
fluence a young man or young woman through force and fear in 
the choice of the person they are to marry. Even after the mutual 
promise of marriage, the so-called engagement of marriage, the 
Church wants the parties to be free to break the promise for a 
good and sufficient reason. Yea more, even if one has no serious 
reason for breaking the engagement, the Church does not give the 
diocesan courts the right to insist on the marriage, because Canon 
1017, § 3, denies the injured party right to demand the contracting 
of marriage. At most, in case of unjustifiable breaking of the en- 
gagement, the injured party has the right to sue for damages, if 
any were inflicted. 

Force and fear do not, as a rule, influence the will to such an 
extent as to make the thing done under or through it involuntary 
in the sense in which that term is used in philosophy. An act of 
a human being is a rational act then only when it is done by 
the combined faculties of intellect and will. If a person was 
threatened by another to such an extent that fear made him act 
without a will of his own, he is not responsible for the act. As 
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a rule, fear caused by another person leaves the will free to some 
extent. The Church wants a person to be absolutely free from 
all unjustified interference in the choice of a partner for marriage. 
If such pressure on the will of a person is both grave and unjust, 
even though a father or mother had the best intentions and 
honestly thought that what they urged their son or daughter to 
do was for the welfare of their child, the marriage is null and void. 
The objective grave and unjust interference with the freedom of 
marriage counts, not the subjective good intention of him who does 
the injustice or unfairness. 


Gravity of Fear 


The gravity of fear depends: (1) on the nature of the evil one is 
threatened with, and (2) on the character of the person, his or 
her age, and the circumstances. Cases of glaring injustice are 
easily discernible, but in cases of the so-called reverential fear 
where father or mother or guardian or other person that has 
authority over a young man or girl exerts influence and inter- 
feres with the free choice of a partner for marriage, it is difficult 
to ascertain whether the fear caused by such interference is so 
grave as to cause the invalidity of a marriage contracted under 
those circumstances. It is evident that in these cases much de- 
pends on the age, the character of the young persons, the love 
and affection they have for father, mother, guardian or superior, 
and the extent of their dependence on them for their proper 
support and sustenance. The subject of reverential fear as an 
invalidating cause of marriage has come up in many cases tried 
before the Roman Rota. Let us examine a few of them. 

In the final decision of the Roman Rota, August 5, 1930 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 100), the validity of the marriage was 
upheld though a stern father had urged his daughter to marry a 
certain man whom she disliked... Several months before the 
marriage the daughter had submitted to the constant demands 
of her father, though there were signs of her aversion and dislike 
for the marriage. In the first trial before the Roman Rota the 
marriage was declared invalid because of force and fear. The 
second trial stood for the validity of the marriage, because grave 
fear was not sufficiently proved and because there was evidence 
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that the daughter had had other motives besides appeasing her 
father for entering into the marriage. A third and final trial] 
before the Roman Rota confirmed the second decision standing 
for the validity of the marriage. This is an illustration of the 
difficulty in proving grave fear in cases of the so-called reverential 
fear. 

Where a girl admitted that she had yielded to the father’s 
threats and importunities out of obedience and a sense of duty, 
the Roman Rota stood for the validity of the marriage because 
grave extrinsic fear had not been proved (March 5, 1923; “De- 
cisiones,’’ XV, p. 38). 

Decisions for nullity of marriage because of reverential fear 
are quite numerous, as can be seen from Father Bouscaren’s sum- 
mary of many such decisions of the Roman Rota (‘Canon Law 
Digest,’’ II, 143). While the Church does concede the natural 
right of father and mother to exert a wholesome influence over 
their children in reference to marriage, and to object to marriage 
with persons that are not of good moral character so that not only 
their children will suffer but the parents themselves will be dis- 
graced, the Church does not want the parents, guardians, etc., to 
annoy and vex and threaten their children to make them marry 
persons they may have chosen for partners. This is all the more 
true when a son or daughter actually has been keeping com- 
pany with a respectable person whom he or she loves. This cir- 
cumstance goes far towards proving undue interference of father 
or mother or other person having authority over a young person, 
when through unfair interference they are made to give up the 
one they are in love with and marry the one proposed by father, 
mother, etc. 

The following remarks by the Roman Rota in the case decided 
March 24, 1926 (‘‘Decisiones,’’ XVIII, p. 93), on interference of 
parents in the marriage of their children are instructive: ‘‘A par- 
ent usually may not impose a certain definite marriage on a son or 
daughter; but may justly do so if such marriage is necessary to 
relieve a grave necessity of the family or of the parent. Such a 
precept, under such circumstances, is urgent upon the son or 
daughter, not through obedience, but as an act of filial piety to 
help the parent in great need. This supposes, however, that the 
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marriage is not abhorrent to the young person. If the particular 
marriage imposed is abhorrent, the son or daughter is not obliged 
to accede to it, even through filial piety in a truly grave necessity 
of the family. Hence, under these circumstances importunate 
pressure producing grave reverential fear would be unjust” 
(Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon Law Digest,’’ II, 144). 


Fear Unjustly Caused 


The injustice of interference with the freedom of choice in 
marriage is an important element in the impediment of force 
and fear. It must be proved, not only that there was grave 
fear, but also that one was unjustly subjected to such fear. One 
calls force and fear unjust when the person who intimidates 
another has no right to do so at all, or has no right to use those 
means towards forcing one into marriage. 

The civil judge who has before him a man through whom a 
woman swore she has become pregnant, and who has refused to 
marry the woman (otherwise she would not have gone to court), 
may indeed punish the man if he has been proved guilty (espe- 
cially in case of rape), but it does not seem reasonable to insist on 
either imprisonment or marriage. It is practically impossible for 
such a marriage to be happy, and the consequences of such a 
forced marriage will be more harmful to the common welfare 
than the fornication or rape that the man committed. Cardinal 
Gasparri (‘‘De Matrimonio,”’ IT, n. 853) is of the opinion that in 
case of rape (forcing a girl to sexual intercouse by violence and 
absolutely against her will) the judge has a right to insist on 
marriage if the girl is willing. As a parallel, reference is made 
to the former Canon Law which authorized the local Ordinary 
to force one to marriage, even with excommunication, if one had 
broken the engagement to marriage unjustifiably. None of these 
reasonings are satisfactory; for, if the primary purpose of all law 
is the public welfare, then the law should not permit any mar- 
riages through force, because experience has proved abundantly 
that such marriages are against the public welfare. The fact 
that the authors are divided on the question makes it practically 
impossible to get a declaration of nullity in the ecclesiastical court 
in these cases, for so long as the injustice of force and fear is 
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doubtful, no declaration of nullity of the marriage can be given 
(read what we said concerning simulated consent in the case from 
the State of Ohio in the August issue of this Review. Instead 
of deciding the case under force and fear, the Roman Rota found 
feigned consent and declared nullity of the marriage under that 
plea). 

God desires marriage to come about through the free will and 
choice of the parties, and nobody can take that freedom from 
them without injustice to them. God’s Church and the State 
(as far as the authorities of the State are competent in the matter) 
have the right to prescribe laws for the protection of marriage as 
an important public institution. For the rest, people who act 
according to the law may not be forced or interfered with in the 
liberty that God has given them. Wherefore, it may be truly 
said that in no case may any person be forced to marry someone 
against his or her will. 

Inducements that a third person may hold out to someone in 
order to persuade him or her to marry a certain person are not 
considered as force and fear when the things promised (¢.g., a 
house, or a sum of money, a lucrative position, etc.) are not due 
in justice, but are a mere liberality on the part of the one promis- 
ing. However, an unfair advantage may be taken of the poverty 
and financial dependence of someone. Thus, in a case decided 
by the Roman Rota, August 13, 1924 (‘‘Decisiones,’’ XVI, p. 
365), a girl who was entirely dependent on her rich and imperious 
grandmother was threatened with withdrawal of all support 
unless she married a man whom the grandmother wanted her to 
marry, and for whom the girl felt aversion rather than love. It 
was conceded in the discussion of the case that the grandmother 
had no obligation to support the girl, and could have refused at 
any time to furnish her support. But when she used her position 
and her wealth to force the girl against her will to marry this 
man, it was considered as taking an unjust advantage of the girl, 
and the marriage was declared null and void for reason of force 
and fear. The same has to be said about father or mother threat- 
ening a son or daughter to cut them off from all inheritance unless 
they marry someone whom the parents want them to marry. 
Though under the law of the various States of the United States 
a parent can exclude a child by last will from sharing any of his 
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property, the threat to do so unless the child marries a person 
chosen by the parent against the will of the child would consti- 
tute an unjust threat and a marriage entered into solely because 
of such threat would be invalid, provided the loss feared is of great 
importance to the child. 


Must the Fear Be Inflicted to Extort Consent to Marriage? 


Cardinal Gasparri points out (‘“‘De Matrimonio,” II, n. 856) 
that in the proposed wording of Canon 1087 it was expressly stated 
that grave fear must be inflicted by a third person to extort ma- 
trimonial consent. At the suggestion of P. Palmieri, one of the 
members of the Code Commission, the present text of the said 
Canon was adopted “‘that one was forced to choose marriage as a 
means to free himself from the force or fear.” It is certain that 
under the law of the Code the impediment of force and fear exists, 
even though the threats to inflict some harm of a serious nature 
are not directed towards forcing someone to marry. It suffices 
that under the circumstances marriage seems the only escape 
from the threatened evil. 


No Other Fear Invalidates Marriage 


The second paragraph of Canon 1087 reads: ‘“‘No other fear 
entails the nullity of marriage, though it caused the contract 
to be made.’”’ The force and fear described and explained in the 
foregoing pages constitutes the impediment to marriage. If the 
evil threatened is not grave (which must often be determined 
from the circumstances), or if the person threatening the evil is 
not doing an injustice thereby, the impediment of force and fear 
does not exist in the case. Again, if the fear which moves one to 
get married is not caused by another person but by one’s own 
conscience, by an advantage to be gained or a dreaded loss 
averted, there is no force and fear of which Canon 1087, § 1, 
speaks. If a conscientious father or mother or a priest remind a 
person of the danger, spiritual or bodily, to which the young 
man or woman will be exposed by marriage to certain people 
of their acquaintance, and point out others that would make 
marriage a blessing to the young people, there is no wrongful 
interference with their choice in marriage. What is honestly and 
without predominating self-interest pointed out to another for 
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his welfare, and also legitimate and justified objection and protest 
to unions that to all but those blinded by love seem destined to be 
an unfortunate adventure, cannot be called unjust interference 
with the liberty of others. 


Is the Impediment Invalidating Marriage by Natural or 
Merely by Canon Law? 


It may be of some interest to the student of ecclesiastical law 
to consider the question whether the impediment of force and 
fear is one that invalidates the consent by the natural law or by 
Canon Law only. The Holy Office, in its Instruction to the 
Bishops of Albania, February 15, 1901 (Gasparri, “Fontes,” 
IV, n. 1250), teaches that the nullity of marriage for reason of 
force and fear has its foundation in the very law of nature, and 
that, whenever force and fear are present, there is no question of a 
dispensation from that impediment. There is no explicit official 
declaration to the effect that force and fear invalidate marriage 
by the natural law, but many prominent Catholic theologians 
taught so, others contradicting. The Code of Canon Law does 
not decide the question. This much is certain: no Catholic can 
validly contract marriage under force and fear, nor indeed any 
baptized person, for the law of the Church on force and fear will 
be applied also to the latter in case his or her marriage comes 
before an ecclesiastical court, as happened in the Vanderbilt- 
Marlborough case decided by the Roman Rota, July 29, 1926 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 501). 


Validation of Marriage Contracted through Force and Fear 


It is certain from the decisions of the Roman Rota that marriage 
which was contracted invalidly through force and fear is not 
validated by the very fact that the parties live in marriage and 
have children. The law of Canons 1133 and 1134 requires a re- 
newal of consent by at least the party conscious of the impedi- 
ment that invalidated the marriage, and demands that this re- 
newal of consent be a new act of the will for a marriage that is 
known to have been invalid from the beginning. It is also neces- 
sary that the impediment shall have either ceased or been dis- 
pensed with. In the case of force and fear we saw that no dis- 
pensation is granted by the Church. Moreover, if the impedi- 
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ment is occult, private and secret renewal of consent is required— 
by both parties, if the two married people know of the invalidity, 
by one if one only knows of it. A marriage that is rendered 
invalid by a public impediment (that is to say, one that can 
be proved in the external forum, Canon 1037), cannot be vali- 
dated after the impediment is removed except by renewal of con- 
sent before an authorized priest and two witnesses, as is prescribed 
by Canon 1135. 


Canonical Trial for Nullity of Marriage because of Force 
and Fear 


The person who consented to the marriage through force and 
fear has the right to petition the competent ecclesiastical court 
for a declaration of nullity of the marriage. The other married 
partner has the same right, unless he or she had used force and 
fear or had been in complicity with the one who was guilty of un- 
justly interfering with the freedom of choice. It is said in Canon 
1971 that the promoter of justice has the right to sue for the de- 
claration of nullity in cases public of their nature, and it is also 
stated there that persons who have no right to act as plaintiffs or 
petitioners in a marriage (e.g., where a party to the marriage has 
been the culpable cause of the nullity of the marriage) may de- 
nounce the invalidity of the marriage to the promoter of justice 
in order that he may act as petitioner or plaintiff in the case. 
The Holy See has interpreted the right of the promoter of justice 
to the effect that, when the parties are disqualified from attacking 
the validity of their marriage, it is only in very rare, not to say 
exceptional, cases that the promoter of justice may act as peti- 
tioner or plaintiff. The reason is that he can act solely to foster 
the public good. And the public good demands precisely that 
the culpable parties should not acquire freedom (as if in reward 
of their fault), but rather receive what is due their evil doings and 
in this way serve as a warning to the rest of the faithful not to 
defile the celebration of Christian marriage with the exclusion 
of the bona matrimonii or with simulation of consent. 

The competent ecclesiastical court is the court of the archdio- 
cese or diocese, etc., where the marriage was contracted, or of the 
place where the defendant—or, in the case of a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic, the Catholic—has a domicile or quasi-domicile 
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(Canon 1964). The party who is the plaintiff or petitioner in the 
case is free to choose between several competent courts. The 
Signatura Apostolica has decided that a man who has abandoned 
his wife and has gone far away from the place where the marriage 
was contracted and from the place where the abandoned wife 
lives, cannot (in case both the husband and the wife are Catho- 
lics) sue for nullity of the marriage in the place where the run- 
away husband has settled down under the plea that his residence 
is also the necessary legal residence of his wife. The Signatura 
Apostolica said: ‘It would be absolutely contrary to a common 
sense of justice to allow that the husband’s own misconduct 
should give him this right as against the innocent woman who 
has suffered the wrong’’ (November 7, 1932; Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon 
Law Digest,” I, 806). 

The trial for nullity of marriage under the plea of force and 
fear requires two concordant sentences for nullity before the par- 
ties are free to marry again. Wherefore, if the first court gives 
sentence for nullity, the defender of the marriage bond is forced 
by law to appeal to the court of the second instance. When 
the case is tried in an archdiocese, the appeal is to be made to 
that archdiocese or diocese which the Metropolitan has once for 
all chosen as his court of appeal; if the case is tried in the first in- 
stance before a diocesan court, the appeal is to be made to the 
court of that archdiocese to which the diocese belongs as a suffra- 
gan see. Bishops who are not subject to any Metropolitan, 
Abbots and Prelates nullius, and Archbishops who have no 
suffragan bishops, are once for all, with the approval of the 
Apostolic See, to choose the court of some neighboring Metro- 
politan as the court of appeal for marriage cases (Canon 1594, 
§ 3). 

If the sentence of the first court upholds the validity of the 
marriage, both plaintiff and defendant have the right to appeal 
to the court of the second instance within ten days after they re- 
ceive official notification of the sentence. If the court of second 
instance gives sentence in favor of nullity of the marriage, appeal 
can be made to the Roman Rota, for the parties are not free to 
marry again unless they obtain two sentences in favor of nullity 
of the marriage. 

















Our Teachers 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The parish school system is a mighty mechanism to form a 
nobler race of men. Bishop Spalding is the author of the famous 
saying that the greatest religious fact in the United States to-day 
is the parish school system maintained, without one penny of tax 
support, by the people who love it. Just yesterday, a refugee 
Belgian priest, now teaching in Fordham University, told the 
writer that the privately supported Catholic school system of the 
United States is the amazement of the Catholics of Europe. 


What is the chief strength of the Catholic School? At the pres- 
ent moment we are witnessing the annual recurrence of a phenome- 
non that gives the basis for our answer. The teaching Brothers 
and Sisters, over 60,000 strong, after spending a busy summer in 
their own spiritual and mental formation, are returning to their 
posts of duty. The teaching Brother and the teaching Sister are 
the strength of the Catholic school. Without them we might have 
Catholic schools, but they would not be Catholic in the same sense 
in which the Brothers’ and the Sisters’ schools are Catholic. 


The summer vacation period marks no cessation of activity in 
the life of the Catholic Religious teacher. Recently a pastor be- 
moaned to us the pressure that makes the summer a series of 
mental and spiritual exercises for our hard-worked teachers. 
The ceaseless demand for teachers and yet more teachers makes it 
impossible to give many Religious candidates a full pre-service 
course of teacher education. In 1932 the Reverend Dr. Hagan 
discovered that, of sixty-six teaching communities replying to a 
questionnaire, only five had a rule prescribing full pre-service 
preparation of teachers. In 1930 there were 44 institutions offer- 
ing normal training or college courses to 9781 Religious teachers. 


Superiors are aware of the facts and strive by every means in 
their power to set up a mechanism that will give all candidates 
three or four years of teacher education before they are sent into 
the field. In many cases this is impossible. The remedy is to 
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supplement the preparatory work through in-service training and 
summer schoo] courses. Our Catholic colleges and universities 
have given every help at their command. In 1909 Marquette 
University took the initiative in offering summer courses to teach- 
ers. In the first session 20 students were enrolled. In 1926 more 
than 9000 students were registered in courses leading to degrees, 
and 100 Summer Schools enrolled more than 20,000 teachers in 
1934. There is to-day a growing emphasis on the responsibility 
of the diocese. Diocesan normal schools and diocesan teachers 
colleges in many dioceses offer courses leading to required degrees. 
The item of expense presents a difficulty. The demand for 
teachers forces candidates into the field without adequate prepara- 
tion. 

We are justly proud of our Catholic schools. In 1840 there was 
in the Catholic body an awareness of the need for distinctively 
Catholic education, but there were few schools. It is impossible 
to speak in this matter with mathematical certainty, but there are 
authorities that estimate a total of 200 schools at that date. No- 
where were there as many elementary schools as were needed. 
To-day we have over 8000 schools, over 2,000,000 pupils, and a 
teaching body of over 60,000. This great increase of schools 
would not have been possible were it not for an increase in the 
number of available teachers. People and pastors alike demanded 
Religious teachers. The extreme poverty of the people stood in 
the way of the employment of secular teachers; even were this 
not so, the superior fitness of the Religious teacher gave her the 
preference. One hundred years ago there were but few teaching 
communities. The pastor who began a school was often content 
to employ a single secular teacher, but the salary that he could 
offer was too small to attract the best. Bishops sought Religious 
teachers everywhere. The early history of many American dio- 
ceses is dotted with the introduction of European Religious com- 
munities. In 1850 Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia found it 
difficult to establish schools and wrote, as many other bishops 
could have written in that year: ‘‘I am fully sensible of the im- 
portance of Catholic schools, but I do not know how we are to 
establish them. Teachers of a religious character are not easily 
had, and schoolhouses are wanting.’’ In 1838 Bishop Bruté 
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wrote to the Superior at Emmitsburg of the conditions in Chicago: 
“T dream of Sisters here! But how so?”’ 

A phenomenal increase in the number of teaching communities 
over the succeeding decades gave the parish school system vitality 
and power. By 1930 we find Catholic schools established in more 
than half the parishes with resident priests. These schools en- 
rolled slightly more than half the total number of Catholic children 
in the land. Various difficulties, chiefly of an economic or a geo- 
graphic nature, will curb this development. It is gratifying to 
note in this connection that other machinery of religious education 
offers moral and religious instruction to a majority of the chil- 
dren who are spiritually underprivileged in not having the op- 
portunity to attend a Catholic school. The religious vacation 
school movement is growing year by year, and devotes tremendous 
energy to the religious education of Catholic children attending 
public schools. Supplementing this everywhere is the year-round 
program of religious instruction designed to take care of those 
children in every parish that are not attending a Catholic school. 
Finally, the large dioceses with scattered Catholic populations 
endeavor to close up the gaps through the medium of the religious 
correspondence course. 

In all these types of schools the Religious teacher does yeoman 
service. We wish to speak here of that great body of teachers who 
return to their work at this period of the year. They are the 
men and women that give self and service continuously to the 
cause of Catholic education. Their only thought is the welfare of 
the children. Through achieving this, they hope to work out 
their own eternal salvation. That is the only reward they ask. 
Do we take them too much for granted? Perhaps the ingratitude 
of those whom they serve is the only cross they must bear. From 
the shoulders of parents they take a task for which the parent 
commonly does not have the time nor the capacity. In the parish 
they supplement the work of the pastor, and give his hands a 
power that they would not have under any other circumstances. 
The community and the nation at large also owe them a debt 
of gratitude; the Religious teachers offer a complete education to 
their charges and develop in them the highest type of citizenship. 

There is nobility to the task, and supreme value in the work of 
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teaching. Who can deny that the very highest function a people 
can perform is to assist the individuals of which it is composed, 
to bring forth within themselves the qualities that make them 
human, that make them true and good and fair and wise? There 
is no end to the work. The teacher devotes himself to his task 
with a fidelity that knows no respite. His first purpose is to form 
himself. He has in mind for his pupils an ideal of perfection; 
he seeks to realize this ideal in himself. He holds before his pupil 
the concrete embodiment of the ideal personality, and seeks to 
fill his disciple with a desire to achieve perfection. 

The ideal is human perfection; the means whereby it is ap- 
proached is self-activity. We are men only in so far as we are 
self-active. There is much talk to-day of activity and activities 
in the school, talk that implies a note of novelty. To the Religious 
teacher there is nothing novel about activity. It is precisely 
self-activity that makes us capable of thinking and observing and 
feeling, that gives us power to speak, to do, and to control our 
action. Nature and grace alike work upon us through our own 
activity, by rousing us to self-activity. 

There is an activity of the lower life that is characteristic of 
savage tribes and barbarous peoples groping in the darkness of 
ignorance and passion. We seek a higher type of activity, an 
activity of the intellect, of the will, of the conscience, of all the 
higher faculties with which God has endowed the human soul. 
That is the genius of Christian education—to develop the best 
that is in man, to put him into possession of all the beauty and all 
the power of which the Creator made him capable. The Chris- 
tian teacher knows that it is not possible to give what we have not. 
The teacher himself must have more than mere nature affords. 
Nature is without thought and love, and cannot of itself awaken 
thought and love. The thinking mind and the loving heart of the 
teacher can effect this awakening in the soul of the disciple. The 
teacher knows this, and is consequently a lover of human per- 
fection in himself and in others. He bends every effort to achieve 
it first for himself, because he cannot communicate to others what 
he himself does not have. He conceives of education as a process 
by which a human being is brought from a state of imperfection 
to a state of perfection through all the means that nature and 
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grace can furnish. Reflection and experience have taught him 
that what he is, is of vastly more worth than what he knows. 
He seeks to know, but above all else he seeks to be. He does not 
despise knowledge nor eloquence nor tact nor skill; these are im- 
portant, but the true educational forces are within himself—his 
mind, his character, his will. 

It is the personality of the teacher that inspires pupils and leads 
them to become self-active in the pursuit of excellence. The 
pupil, under the inspiration of a Christian teacher, yearns for 
learning, but he yearns above all else for truth and goodness of 
life. The teacher who believes and hopes and loves can develop 
in the pupil the capacity and the habit of believing and hoping and 
loving. It is this trust in the possibility of human perfection that 
gives the teacher perseverance; with faith and hope and tender 
patience he labors to achieve perfection in himself and in his dis- 
ciples. 

We think of the teaching Sister chiefly as a teacher of young 
children. Her leading idea is and should be the nutrition of feel- 
ing. She directs her work to help the child to see and hear and 
feel; to wonder, admire, and revere; to believe, hope, and love. 
If the child will but look and listen, the whole material world lies 
open before him; if he but looks and listens with attention and 
understanding, he is stirred to awe and admiration and reverence. 
The very soul of the young child delights to bathe in the living 
waters of faith and hope and love. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that the power of believing is the measure of human power. 
What we believe indicates in great measure what we are. Israel 
believed in God, Greece in culture, Rome in law; they live to-day 
in history as exponents of their ideals. There can be no abstract 
education. The teacher of children knows this, and seeks through 
the various subjects offered in the school, reading or writing or 
arithmetic, to rouse and develop the spiritual nature of the child. 
We may train a child as we train an animal, but when our work is 
done we have only a trained animal. The Christian teacher seeks 
to make a man, to make him love and hate what he ought to love 
and to hate, to believe, admire and revere what he ought to be- 
lieve, admire and revere. Perhaps we can say that the will is 
more important than the intellect; certainly education itself is 
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promoted by willing rather than by knowing. The teaching 
Sister gives the child a steadfast will to learn and to love the good 
and the true and the beautiful. 

Intellectual and moral power is the true goal of education. 
The teacher must give the pupil this ideal and make him self-active 
in the pursuit of it. To fail in this is treason to God, to man, to 
society. All men hold certain aims, ideas, and sentiments to be 
true and good. These common aims, ideas and sentiments lie at 
the root of life and character. Without them a man cannot live 
in accord with the God-given destiny of a human being. To de- 
prive the young mind of them is to thwart the purpose of life. 
True education connotes self-activity in learning and doing what is 
true and good and beautiful. 

With this goal in mind we come quickly to understand that the 
training of the Religious teacher is the best possible training. 
In the Religious novitiate the novice is taught to seek perfection 
through self-activity, to form herself upon the model of the perfect 
personality, Jesus Christ. There is nothing we need to seek that 
He has not taught her to yearn for. Spiritually formed herself, 
she is equipped to impart this formation to others, to imbue the 
pupils subject to her charge with the principles of the perfect 
philosophy of Jesus Christ. This she does through the apostolate 
of example. Example is of greater power than any possible verbal 
instruction. Nor do we decry the worth of the natural virtues. 
These also are taught by example. The wise, strong, cheerful, 
patient, punctual, and loving man or woman in the school is a 
magnet that draws souls to imitation. The supernaturalization 
of the natural virtues merely adds to their power. 

As the mind is the man, so the teacher is the school. The ex- 
ample of Our Saviour taught us the comparatively negligible value 
of the material structure called the school. From what seat did 
He teach? He instructed and formed His disciples while He 
walked along lonely roads, or sat on the hillside, or stood in the bow 
of a fisherman’s boat. His vessel of election, St. Paul, was a 
teacher after His own heart. A bondsman to the truth, he never 
waited for time nor place. How much like these illustrious proto- 
types are their successors to-day, the teaching Brothers and 
Sisters! They may be assigned to a modern, fully equipped build- 
ing in some great city, or to a poor room of boards on the vast 
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stretches of the prairie. It matters not! In either place, with 
children of luxury or of poverty, their sole thought is that they 
carry a divine commission. They may be teachers of primary 
reading or of advanced science; they do the work as perfectly as 
possible, because nothing shoddy or second-rate is worthy of the 
Master whom they serve. 

The teaching Sister, with the instinctive love and solicitude of 
a vicarious motherhood, gives to many a child, especially in our 
great cities, the care and protection and guidance that the modern 
home in our complex civilization fails to give. May we say that 
the home, the very fountain-head of the life of a civilized people, 
is less potent and less sacred than it was a generation ago? Many 
factors of modern life undermine parental authority. The physi- 
cal and social environment weans the child away from the 
family hearth. The home is no longer the first school of the child 
presided over by the first teachers of the child, the teachers of 
primary right, his parents. The teaching Sister struggles to stem 
the ravages of this deterioration, to give the child physical, 
intellectual, and moral training that will carry him through life. 

What a debt we owe the teaching Orders of the Church! The 
Catholic heart should thrill with gratitude, as to-day we welcome 
back to their posts of duty the 60,000 teachers of 2,000,000 Catho- 
lic children in the parish schools of the nation. Great, noble, 
and consoling is their task. They labor to build the shrine of the 
Holy Ghost in human hearts. Their work shall live for all 
eternity, a monument of their zeal and a tribute to their nobility. 
“It is indeed difficult,’’ writes Bishop Spalding, ‘‘to exaggerate 
the worth of a true teacher, of one who, loving children with a love 
akin to that which glowed in the Divine Heart of Christ, is wise 
and strong, watchful and patient; who, while he awakens and 
holds attention, is able to enter the child mind to make it active 
and conscious of itself by rousing the thousand images of truth 
and beauty which slumber there; who has faith in education, and 
knows how to inspire his pupils with a genuine belief in it, as the 
one power given to man whereby he may lift himself to higher and 
higher planes of life; who, being a genuine lover of human per- 
fection, strives to make himself as well as them perfect in body, 
mind, and heart.”’ 








A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Religion of the Russian Soldier 


As the question of religious conditions in Soviet Russia is of perennial 
interest, it may be useful to draw attention to an informative paper by 
Helen Iswolski (Etudes, May 5) on the effect of the war in Finland 
on the Russian people, and the glimpse into its mentality which this 
tragedy has afforded to the world. The writer does not hesitate to give 
it as her conviction that, as a result of the incredible waste of men and 
material amid the snows of the Arctic Circle, ‘“‘a change has occurred”’ 
—that in fact ‘Stalin has felt his throne shake.’’ This is not the place 
to comment on the fighting quality of the Soviet hosts, but it may be 
remarked in passing that the Red Army does not appear to have re- 
covered from the “liquidation” of so many of its senior commanders. 
What interests us as Christians is the question whether the godless 
regime has succeeded in stamping out religion to a really serious extent. 
The interrogation of prisoners of war has thrown a good deal of light on 
this problem. One medical man, after questioning a great many of these 
unhappy men, declares that “the communist regime has not corrupted 
the Russian people to the extent one had been led to fear. They have 
bent their shoulders to the yoke, but they have not assimilated the 
Bolshevist poison.’’ Another medical authority, one who had served 
with the Russian armies during the Great War (what we have been call- 
ing the Great War up to the outbreak of the present cataclysm!) ex- 
presses his “astonishment at the poor physique of these men . . . whose 
entire youth, and, in the case of many of them, even their infancy, was 
spent under the Soviet regime. The trained eye of a medical man is 
quick in discerning behind the effects of hardships recently endured a 
physique that is very much inferior to that of the old army—the result, 
it would seem obvious, of the privations they had undergone during 
their adolescence.” 

Intellectually the men were quite undeveloped. They knew nothing 
of the world outside of Russia, and appeared incapable of an abstract 
thought. But not a few among them have preserved a sense of religion. 
Speaking in general, it may be said that the mass of the Russian people 
has preserved a consciousness of God, of the Sacraments, of Holy Writ. 
Other witnesses affirm having seen prisoners of war with copies of the 
Bible or at least of the New Testament. However, as a result of the 
absence of all religious instruction, and of a definite religious background 
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to life, this faith is vague and without firm roots; yet, there can be no 
doubt that, if freedom of conscience were reéstablished in Russia, the 
religious sentiment would rapidly develop in that unhappy country. 
Letters and other documents found on the frozen bodies of Red soldiers 
also throw a good deal of light on the life and mental outlook of the 
people. The writer concludes—let us hope she is not over-sanguine— 
that when the men return to their own country, after seeing a world so 
different from their own, one of whose very existence many of them had 
not as much as a suspicion, they are bound to talk. As the tales of re- 
turned warriors suffer nothing in the telling, it may well come about 
that the psychological consequences of the war in Finland, and even the 
treacherous aggression against Poland, may have unpredictable conse- 
quences for the political, moral and social life of Russia. 


The Canticle of Canticles 


The Superior General of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of Betharram, 
Pére Buzy, is well-known as an authoritative writer on the parables. 
Several decades spent at Bethlehem are no small qualification for this 
branch of biblical exegesis. In the April number of Revue Biblique, Pére 
Buzy examines what he calls ‘‘the literary composition” of the Canticle 
of Canticles. 

He rejects the idea of an historical allegory. To see in that strange 
and picturesque work the story of Israel, from Exodus to the Captivity, 
may indeed betoken biblical erudition, but it also betrays a refinement 
of ingenuity which is utterly alien to the simplicity and ingenuousness 
of the immortal poem. The theory of our Canticle as a drama appears 
an even less acceptable interpretation than that of an allegory. If the 
Canticle is neither an elaborate allegory nor a drama, what is it? Pére 
Buzy answers that it is a collection of poems of varying length, a view 
held by a number of interpreters, though they disagree very much when 
it comes to defining the number and length of the poems. Bossuet and 
Dom Calmet divide it into seven, on the ground that the marriage feast 
was spread over seven days, so that there is a separate poem for each 
day of the week. Others discover as many as fifteen, sixteen, or even 
twenty-six poems in the small work. Buzy himself reduces them to 
seven, though not for the same reason as Bossuet. In his interpretation 
the Bride and the Bridegroom are, in the first instance, none other than 
God and Israel, and, secondly, in accordance with the all but unanimous 
and constant Christian tradition, Christ and the Church. The excep- 
tional value of the Canticle, in Pére Buzy’s opinion, lies in the fact that 
it only depicts the “‘first love” between God and Israel—a love, that is, 
not yet crossed by the infidelities of which Israel rendered itself guilty. 
The Canticle sings of a love that is pure, fresh, and unalloyed, such as 
existed between God and man in the state of primeval innocence. This 
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love is a symbol of the perfect love that unites Christ and His Church, 
His chosen and most holy Bride. Pére Buzy would have us look no 
further. The Canticle of Canticles is not a poetic treatise of mystical 
theology; it is not intended to be a description of the various states of 
prayer, or the different degrees of the spiritual life, or the degrees by 
which the soul ascends to God, though it has been thus exploited by 
good and holy men and women, even by canonized Saints. To quote 
Pére Buzy: ‘The mistake of many a spiritual writer, both ancient 
and modern, has been to make of it (the Canticle) the manual, or text- 
book, of all trials and all graces. Grateful as we must be for the precious 
lessons which the Holy Ghost gives so plentifully in its inspired pages, 
both readers and commentators should exercise discretion and refrain 
from seeking therein such instructions as it was not His intention to 
impart.” 


The Outstanding Characteristic of Christian Marriage 


The indissolubility of Christian Marriage is one of the great facts of 
the moral order, as the law of gravity, for instance, is in the material— 
a law that suffers no exception under any circumstance. In this matter 
man is impotent, however exalted his position, seeing that Christ has 
cut off every loophole of escape, when He said: ‘What God has joined 
together, let not man put asunder’ (Matt., xix). The Jesuit Etudes, in 
a recent number (probably the last for an indefinite period!), gives a 
beautiful extract from a book on marriage by a married lady, Madame 
Daniélou, in which the writer describes the Sacrament of Matrimony 
as a Sacrament of loyalty and fidelity. But for the law of indissolubility 
numbers of men and women would enter upon married life even more 
thoughtlessly than far too many of them already do. The opponents 
of the Christian conception of marriage have said that fidelity to one 
being is not in accordance with human nature. Such fidelity may indeed 
not be found in the baser part of our being, but it most certainly can and 
does exist in the spiritual part. The indissolubility of marriage is the 
strongest guard against the waywardness of the human heart and the 
violence of animal instinct. It is more human to be faithful than in- 
constant. Constancy brings out what is best in man: ‘Only a spiritual 
and free being is in a position to fix the future, to give unity to his life, 
not arbitrarily but around one enduring love, to make himself respon- 
sible for another’s happiness and not to shake off, from cowardice, a 
burden thus assumed.” Fidelity is not differentiated from love; it is 
love’s supreme perfection. In the marriage contract man and woman 
engage their most precious possession, their freedom, a magnificent 
donation to each other. Such faithfulness may appear superhuman; 
in reality it coincides with perfect love, for true love knows no boundaries 
either of time or degree. In all this the Christian is strengthened by the 
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grace of the Sacrament. Such is the efficacy of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony that its virtue may be felt throughout the course of life. 
I conclude by recommending the book from which these ideas are culled; 
its title is ““Visage de la Famille’ (Bloud & Gay, Paris). 


Religion in England 


Some months ago I referred to a Times article on religious education 
in England. Now I should like to draw attention to an admirable ad- 
dress by Dorothy Sayers, the well-known author of detective stories. 
Her words are the more remarkable as the writer is not a Catholic. She 
emphasizes the need of what she calls ‘‘theology,”’ that is, strictly dog- 
matic teaching, if religious instruction is to be of practical use: “If 
we really want a Christian society, we must teach Christianity: it is 
absolutely impossible to teach Christianity without teaching Christian 
dogma.’ Miss Sayers is not afraid to say boldly that the reason why 
the ‘‘Churches”’ are discredited and the churches and chapels unattended, 
is not that they are ‘‘too bigoted about theology, but that they have run 
away from theology.” Mere exhortation to prayer is not enough; on the 
contrary, “it is necessary to persuade thinking men and women of the 
vital and intimate connexion between the structure of society and 
the theological doctrines of Christianity.”” And she adds that, pre- 
cisely because she upholds and teaches theology (that is, because she 
teaches definite doctrine), the Catholic Church is strong and respected. 


Brevities 


I conclude this Survey with two quotations. The first is from an 
article in La Vie Intellectuelle of May 15, the last number also for a long 
time to come. The Dominican author of the article examines the char- 
acteristics of the spirit of France. Speaking of what he calls the con- 
quering spirit of Christian France, he says: ‘It is of the very nature of 
the Christian life to win over by a kind of radiation and to see such a 
conquest linked by faith to an object that transcends the individual. 
The true French fashion of self-devotion lies near at hand. In the course 
of the last forty years it has frequently happened that men whom their 
own country had driven into exile, have borne the most eloquent testi- 
mony to the French spirit among the strangers in whose midst they 
settled. The Religious men and women exiled from France had, as- 
suredly, no official commission; nor were they inspired by a spirit of 
nationalism and propaganda. But their Christian life and activity 
revealed quite spontaneously the deepest traits of the French spirit. 
Abroad no mistake was made about it, and in many a locality ‘the 
French House’ was none other than some little convent of Nuns from 
some obscure place in France, or some school of the Christian Brothers. 
Pagans and infidels flocked thither, for there they felt themselves in 
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presence of the most accurate image, and the most worthy also, of the 
virtues which they have admired in our race.” 

In the June issue of The Clergy Review, in a paper about ‘Catholics 
and the War,’’Christopher Hollis writes: ‘‘We perfectly freely confess 
that it is not because of its hostility to Christianity that the average 
Englishman is to-day fighting Germany. . . . As long as he could persuade 
himself that there was any possibility of satisfying the Nazis by satisfy- 
ing particular demands, the Englishman was very ready to make the 
attempt .... The Englishman fought Hitler in the end simply because 
he was convinced that there was no possibility of tranquillity in the 
world as long as Hitler was still in power. He was convinced that it 
would be sheer waste of time to concede any more of Hitler’s ‘final de- 
mands,’ because, the demands conceded, a new set of grievances would 
be at once manufactured and a new crisis sprung upon the world. The 
world would have to make its stand sooner or later, so, that being so, 
it might as well make it sooner rather than later. That is what we in 
England felt. Can anybody seriously or honestly think that we were 
wrong?” 














Answers to Questions 


Repetition of the Last Blessing in Prolonged Illness 


Question: May the Last Blessing (Benedictio in articulo mortis) be 
given as often as one is anointed, or only once in the same illness? If 
only once in the same illness, and not as often as the danger of death 
is presumed to have recurred, would this be interpreted as meaning 
that it can be given once only though the illness is prolonged over a 
period of years? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The last blessing, or Benedictio A postolica in articulo 
mortis, may not be repeated whenever the Extreme Unction may 
be repeated during the same prolonged illness. The Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences, September 24, 1838 (‘‘Decreta 
Authentica,” n. 263), decided that it may not be repeated in the 
same illness though this last for a long time, but if the patient con- 
valesced and subsequently got into danger of death from any 
cause it may be repeated. Another Decree of the same Sacred 
Congregation, June 20, 1836 (“‘Decreta Authentica,”’ n. 257), de- 
cided: (1) it is not necessary or permitted to repeat the Last 
Blessing if the sick person received it when in mortal sin, nor (2) if 
he should have fallen into mortal sin after the blessing was given, 
nor (3) when in prolonged illness the Ritual permits or prescribes 
the repetition of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. In an ill- 
ness that is prolonged over several years, it may, of course, be 
difficult to determine whether or not a person convalesced at some 
time during the illness. This is especially true of tubercular 
patients. While they were resting and getting the outdoor 
treatment, the lungs may have stopped festering. Then they 
take up their regular duties and soon the lungs begin to make 
trouble again. It is all the same illness, and yet they may have 
sufficiently convalesced so that in a relapse they could be given 
again not only Extreme Unction but also the Last Blessing. 


Concerning the Vow of Poverty of Religious 


Question: May a Sister who teaches in a school or works as a nurse 
in a hospital, when receiving a couple of dollars as a token of appre- 
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es 


ciation for her work, have Masses offered for the money received with- 
out the Superior’s permission, if the gift is offered for her own use? 
Gifts of this kind are occasionally offered by people, Catholics and 
non-Catholics, and if they thought of Masses, they would wish to have 
it used for that purpose. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: All canonists and moralists writing on the obligation 
of the vow of poverty in Religious Orders and Congregations 
agree on the point that a Religious who makes the vow has bound 
himself to complete dependence on the will of the Superiors of 
the Religious organization in the use of all temporal goods. He 
or she may possess nothing whatsoever without the permission 
of the competent Superior. Even the goods and property which 
Religious had before they took vows or which they may acquire 
afterwards (though this is to remain their own as far as the title 
to or ownership is concerned), they cannot use for themselves or 
for the benefit of others without the permission of their Superior. 
It is immaterial, therefore, in reference to the vow of poverty 
whether the Sister uses without permission money which was 
given to her for the benefit of the community or money which 
was given to her exclusively. The so-called interpretative will 
and intention of the donors to the effect that the Sister may use 
the gifts for Mass stipends will not save the Religious from vio- 
lating the vow of poverty. On its face such a donation is abso- 
lute, and the people who give it want the Religious to do with it 
what she wants, not knowing and understanding the obligation 
of Religious vows. If the people understood, they would be the 
last ones to induce a Religious to go back on the promise she made 
to God to live in a dependence which is not pleasant nor at times 
easy to bear. One can abandon Religious life without leaving 
the Religious community. 


Frequency of Holy Communion during Illness 


Question: Would it be correct according to the law of the Church 
to give Holy Communion often to people who have contracted colds or 
the grippe and have to remain in bed for about eight days, at home or 
in a hospital, but who are not in danger of death? Many of these 
people ordinarily go to the Sacraments at most once a month. 


SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The Church has made no strict law for the reception 
of Holy Communion at the time of illness except there be danger of 
death. In the ordinary ailments which cause no danger of death 
and which, as a rule, last for a short time, it should be left en- 
tirely to the good pleasure of the sick person whether he or she 
wants to receive Holy Communion without undue urging and 
coaxing. The only person that is instructed by the Roman 
Ritual to invite sick persons to receive Holy Communion even 
when the illness is not dangerous, is the pastor or, for that matter, 
the chaplain of a hospital or another priest who in the place of the 
pastor attends to the sick (“‘Roman Ritual,’ Title IV, Chapter 
4, ‘On the Communion of the Sick,’’ n. 3). From this rubric 
of the Ritual it is apparent that the Church desires sick people to 
receive Holy Communion not only in dangerous illness but also 
in the ordinary ailments that confine one to bed for a short time. 
However, when people are sick for a few days only, and they have 
not been in the habit of receiving Holy Communion daily or at 
least weekly, there is no reason why anyone should urge and coax 
them to receive, whether they are laid up in a hospital or in their 
own homes. 


The Orthodox Churches and Belief in Purgatory 


Question: Do all the Orthodox Churches profess their belief in the 
value of prayers for the dead, and in purgatory? If they believe in 
prayers for the dead but not in purgatory, how do they reconcile these 
two matters? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Fortescue, in his book on the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, says that the modern Orthodox Church denies purgatory, 
but is rather inconsistent in its way of putting forth its belief. 
The inconsistency is apparent because, as students of the Oriental 
Rites assure us, all Eastern liturgies of the Mass have prayers for 
the dead. Though in some of these Mass prayers the Saints and 
the faithful departed are commemorated in the same way (so 
that it looks as though the prayer was said for the Saints and for 
the poor souls alike), St. Cyril of Jerusalem explains that the 
memory of the Saints is made that God may through their pray- 
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ers and supplications receive our prayers, and for the others we 
pray believing that it will be of very great help to the souls for 
whom prayer is offered. St. Epiphanius says: ‘The prayers 
that are said for the dead are useful, though they do not wipe out 
all guilt. We make mention of the just and of the sinners alike— 
of the sinners that we may obtain mercy for them from the Lord, 
of the just, the patriarchs, prophets, etc., that we may distinguish 
Christ from the ranks of all others believing that the Lord should 
not be made equal to mortals’ (Pesch, ‘‘Prelectiones Dogmati- 
ce,’’ IX, n. 609). 

The schismatic Oriental Churches did not always reject the 
idea of purgatory, but they did object to some of the details of 
that belief taught by prominent theologians of the Western or 
Latin Church and more or less approved by the Holy See. One 
of these details is the teaching that there is real fire by which the 
souls are punished. In the reunion of the Greek and other 
Oriental Rites with the Holy See in the Council of Florence, the 
Orientals did not want the question of purgatory discussed be- 
cause of disagreement on some of the aspects of purgatory, but 
they did believe that the souls who were not perfectly purified 
by atonement for their sins had to do penance for a while before 
they could come to the beatific vision, and they believed that our 
prayers and good works could help them in the atonement for 
their sins. The Holy See did not force the Orientals in that re- 
union to believe in real fire in purgatory. When the Protestants 
tried to draw to their side the schismatic Greeks, the latter in the 
Synod at Constantinople, in 1642, rejected the teaching of Calvin 
on purgatory. Calvin called purgatory ‘‘a ruinous invention of 
the devil that makes the Cross of Christ useless.” 

There are some Protestant theologians who admit that many 
persons are at their death neither bad enough to go to hell nor 
good enough to go at once to heaven, and that there should be a 
transitory intermediate state. But they do not like the idea 
that Masses, indulgences, and good works of the living can re- 
lieve the sufferings or shorten the time of penance. This is an 
afterthought of Protestantism, for if by faith alone without good 
works man is saved, why speak of good works, or of penance or 
anything like it either in life or after death? 
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The Scandinavian Countries and Loss of the Apostolic 
Succession 


Question: What happened to the bishops and the transmission of 
Orders in the Scandinavian countries at the time of the Reformation 
and since? Has any official investigation and statement been made 
by the Church on this question? 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: In Denmark King Christian III (1534-1559) im- 
prisoned all the bishops and offered them liberty on condition that 
they resign their dignity and promise to abstain from all opposi- 
tion to introducing Lutheranism. He replaced the Catholic 
bishops by Protestant superintendents, who for a while at least 
seem to have called themselves bishops. The death penalty 
was decreed against every priest taken within the realm, and 
Catholics were deprived of all political rights; a Lutheran who 
turned Catholic was banished from the country. In the course of 
time there were no Catholics in Denmark, for the penal laws were 
rigorously enforced until 1849. 

Denmark’s king had control over Sweden and Norway. Sweden 
made itself independent and chose its liberator, Gustavus Wasa, 
as its king in 1523. Gustavus embraced the Lutheran faith with 
such ardor, and forced it on his people with such cunning and 
violence, that after about twenty years there were no Catholics 
left in Sweden. Two bishops were put to death for the Faith. 

Norway continued to remain under the King of Denmark. 
Here Archbishop Olaf of Drontheim fell away and helped to 
introduce Lutheranism, and the above-mentioned King Christian 
III completed the extirpation of Catholicism. The same was 
done in Iceland, where the same king had the Bishop of Holar 
executed, and in 1551 Lutheranism was declared as the state 
religion (cfr. Laux, ‘‘Church History,” p. 433). 

Lutherans have no right to speak of priests and bishops in the 
sense in which these terms are and always have been used by the 
Catholic Church. In Luther’s system of doctrine there is no room 
for these sacred orders because he absolutely rejects the Sacra- 
ment of Orders, and there can be no priest or bishop in the Catho- 
lic sense unless there is the Sacrament of Orders. When the 
great Pope Leo XIII gave his decision on the nullity of the Angli- 
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can Orders conferred according to the so-called Ordinal of King 
Edward VI, he said that those Orders were invalid not only for 
lack of the essential form but also for reason of the lack of inten- 
tion to confer the priesthood—and, in case of bishops, the summum 
sacerdotium. How could the Anglican Church intend to confer 
the priesthood when it was bitterly opposed to the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and called it an idolatrous worship? And this the 
Anglican Church maintained consistently until recent times. 
It was not possible with that persistent hatred of the essential 
office of the priesthood to confer the priesthood of Christ, even 
if the form had remained substantially correct and even if the 
first Anglican bishops were fallen away bishops of the Catholic 
Church or men ordained by these apostate bishops (cfr. Letters 
Apostolic of Pope Leo XIII, September 13, 1896; ‘The Great 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII,’’ p. 392). 

If such was the condition of the Anglican Church, there is no 
doubt that the opposition to the priesthood was even more pro- 
nounced in the purely Lutheran countries, among them the north- 
ern or Scandinavian countries. As far as we know, no serious 
claim has been made by any of them that they kept up the suc- 
cession of validly consecrated bishops. They need none in their 
religious system; the name alone that some of the sects give their 
superintendents means nothing, although one who knows nothing 
of their history and hears that they have bishops might think 
that these are what the Catholic bishops are. 


The Catholic Instruction League 


Question: Would you please give some information about the Catholic 
Instruction League, its work and purpose, its relation towards the 
Sodality of Christian Doctrine and the Catholic Action Association? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: A local Catholic Instruction League was established 
at the Loyola University at Chicago by the Jesuit Fathers in 
1912, with the approval of the Archbishop of Chicago. Its pur- 
pose was to give religious instruction not only to Catholic children 
attending the public schools but to Negroes, Chinese, and others 
whose religious needs required special attention; also to train a 
staff of religious instructors among clergy and laity in order to 
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provide for the diffusion of Christian and Catholic teaching 
among Catholics and non-Catholics who are looking for a way 
out of the labyrinth of conflicting religious ideas broadcast by a 
multitude of sects. 

His Holiness, the late Pope Pius XI, raised the Catholic In- 
struction League to the dignity of a Primary Pious Union with 
the privilege of affiliating other Pious Unions established for the 
promotion of Catholic instruction and communicating to them 
the indulgences which were granted to the Primary Union (Brief 
of Pope Pius XI, August 5, 1925). 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is to be established by 
the Ordinaries in every parish, and by the very fact that the 
Ordinary erects that Confraternity in a parish, it becomes affi- 
liated to the Archconfraternity erected by the Cardinal Vicar at 
Rome (Canon 711, § 2). 

Catholic Action (7.e., an intense codperation of the laity with 
the Ordinaries and the priests in the propagation of the faith, in 
the private and public advancement of Christian faith and teach- 
ing, and defense of the principles of Catholic faith and morals) 
was urged by the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, at the beginning 
of his pontificate (Encyclical to the Catholic World, December 
23, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 673). 

It is the desire of the Holy See that all societies and associations 
of the people of a parish or a diocese be harmoniously united and 
organized in the diocese by a diocesan board of directors, in the 
nation by a national board, so that all forces for the advancement 
of an enlightened and active Catholic life may unitedly work for 
the same purpose in a well-planned and orderly manner. These 
and many more practical directions were given by Pope Pius XI in 
a letter to Cardinal Leme, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, October 
27, 1935 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 159). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Communications from Our Readers 
Pooling Pastoral Ideas and Experiences 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


In the average diocese, we Fathers have no way of pooling our ideas 
and profiting by the experiences of others in the various activities of 
which we are in charge. Each priest ordinarily has to tackle each job 
as if it were the first time it was being done, and, by trial and error 
method, gradually come to an efficient method of doing his work. 
This is, of course, provided he does not become discouraged and decide 
to just muddle along in his various tasks. The pity of the situation 
is that the very difficulties that seem so great to him have often been 
very simply solved by some other priest in the diocese. 

Don’t you think that a series of informal conferences, held during 
the Priests’ Annual Retreat, would be of great help in enabling us to do 
our various tasks more easily and more efficiently? 

The meetings would be under the leadership of a chairman whose 
sole duty would be to prevent waste of time. He would be armed with 
an outline, something on the order of the one enclosed, which would 
enable him to encourage discussion and prevent the meeting from 
bogging down because of lack of subject-matter. The following are 
some suggested topics: 


1. Choir: 
Organization: importance of various types of voices; new and 
old talent. 
Rehearsals: how often, at what time, together or separate 
rooms for each part, attendance, how insured? 
Parties for choir: definite suggestions. 
Material: how procured, how cared for (7.e., books and music) ? 
Arrangement in choir loft. 
Congregational singing. 
2. Altar Boys: 
Method of selection. 
How arranged for services—according to classes, ages? 
How trained—motions, Latin? 
How appointed—postcard, telephone, etc. ? 
Any organization? Pro and con. 
How insure attendance—rewards, penalties, deal with them 
through parents? 
How cassocks, surplices, etc., cared for? 
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Picnics: definite suggestions, places, programs. 
Christmas presents: suggestions. 

3. Sodalities (B.V.M., Holy Name, Children). 
Best means of organization. 
Meetings: how conducted, how often, at what time, how made 

interesting? 
Methods of handling factions or individual trouble-makers. 
When receive Holy Communion, method of receiving, how 
insure attendance? 
Have they any special work in the parish? How performed? 
Many other phases of our work can be similarly discussed, for 
example: 

4. Girls’ organizations. 

5. Boy Scouts. 

6. Boy Work. 

7 Cem 

8. Circulating Libraries; Parish Libraries. 

9. Pew Rent and Altar Societies. 

10. Card Parties. 

11. Ushers. 

12. Shows. 

13. Catechism Classes. 

14. Sunday envelopes. 

15. Young people’s clubs. 


I think results will be better if (a) the conferences are kept compara- 
tively small, (b) if attendance is voluntary, and (c) if they are held 
after night prayers during the Annual Retreat. 

(a) The smallness of the conferences may easily be secured by having 
a number of conferences on different subjects on the same evening. The 
Fathers could then attend the conference dealing with the subject in 
which they are interested. A large conference would be too formal, and 
would result in a series of speeches, thus defeating the main purpose of 
the meetings—the informal discussion of difficulties, and their solution. 

(b) Obligatory attendance would, I believe, destroy the spirit of 
these conferences. Such an obligation would present the conference as 
a necessary evil, to be terminated as soon as possible, and would seriously 
affect interest and discussion. 

(c) Having the conferences during the Annual Retreat would solve 
the problem of convenience and desire to attend. Having them after 
night prayers would remove the pressing need of finishing the conference 
at a fixed time, which would seriously affect informal discussion; those 
who lost interest could go off to bed—those whose interest continued 


could remain. 
Yours truly, 
JouN J. Murray. 








Roman Documents 


Editor of ‘*The Homiletic and Pastoral Review’’ Appointed 
Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII on July 22 appointed the Very 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., a Consultor of the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission in Rome. The appointment was pub- 
lished in the Osservatore Romano on that day, and the official 
communication was sent to the Curia of the Dominican Master 
General. We understand that Father Callan is the second 
American to receive this honor, the first being the late Msgr. 
Grannan of the Catholic University. The appointment is, 
therefore, a distinct tribute not only to his Order but also to the 
Church in the United States. 

Father Callan has long been prominent in the Biblical field, 
and is the author of a number of internationally known Scripture 
works, such as his Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Psalms. He is a 
charter member of the Catholic Biblical Association of America 
and one of the editors of the revised Douay Bible which is being 
prepared for the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the New 
Testament of which is now on the press. Father Callan has been 
professor of Sacred Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary at Maryknoll for the past twenty-five years. 
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Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of @ctober 
The Cardinal Virtues (Concluded) 


By J. E..iot Ross, Px.D. 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
Fortitude 


“But he that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved’’ (Matt., x. 22). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Fortitude from Latin root “fortis.” 
(1) Is strength to meet difficulties unfalteringly. 
(2) Many examples in Scripture. 
(3) Especially in life of Christ. 
IT. Source of highest fortitude is God’s grace. 
(1) Therefore we should often meditate on Christ’s fortitude. 
(2) And strive to be other Christs. 
III. Possible to have in excessive degree certain elements of fortitude. 
(1) Too much perseverance becomes obstinacy. 
(2) Fortitude may lead to pride in one’s own strength. 
(3) To avoid this, fortitude should be united with humility, pru- 
dence, charity. 
IV. Apex of fortitude is sacrifice of one’s life. Meaning of martyrdom 
in strict sense. 
V. Conclusion: be virtuous and therefore manly. 

Fortitude, the last of the cardinal virtues, even in the derivation of 
its name from the Latin fortis, gives the lie to any lurking idea that good- 
ness has a streak of weakness. And the derivation is justified, for forti- 
tude is the strength to meet and endure unfalteringly any kind of pain, 
adversity, or peril. The trials may be bodily or mental suffering, 
economic loss, political defeat, social discrimination, the frustration of 
reasonable expectations, betrayal of trust by friends, ingratitude of 
loved ones. Whatever “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
fortitude meets them without whimpering. The man with fortitude 
is captain of his own soul, uncomplainingly withstanding the bludgeon- 
ing of fate. 

Besides being in itself a cardinal virtue, fortitude is part of many 
other virtues, and, contrariwise, embraces part of many other virtues. 
Thus, fortitude is brave in facing danger, patient in enduring suffering, 
persevering in doing good under difficulties. No matter what the diffi- 
culties, fortitude never cynically wearies of well-doing. 
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Examples of Fortitude in Holy Writ 


Though the word itself may not be used, we find in the Scriptures 
innumerable examples of fortitude. Joseph suffering injustice from his 
brothers and undergoing imprisonment through false accusation, Moses 
leading the Chosen People out of Egypt, the three young men in the 
fiery furnace, Judith, the Machabees, ulcerous Job on his dunghill, our 
Blessed Mother standing at the Cross, Stephen being stoned to death, 
St. Paul after his conversion, and scores of others exhibited great forti- 
tude under severe trial. 

And the Gospel account of Our Lord, as one would expect, makes Him 
stand out as our supreme Model of fortitude. For He was tireless in 
going about doing good, He was uncomplaining in bearing the most 
excruciating pain, the most agonizing physical torture, and He bore 
patiently the much keener mental suffering caused by the ingratitude 
of those to whom He had done nothing but good. 

No matter what the circumstances demanding fortitude from us, we 
can find their parallel surpassing ours in what the heroes and heroines 
of Scripture faced, and especially in the life of Our Saviour. Christ set 
us an example even in bravely bearing temptation, as after His forty 
days’ fast in the desert. And St. Paul, besides his gigantic labors in lay- 
ing the foundations for the colossal Catholic Church, bore “‘a sting of 
the flesh from which he three times besought God to release him.”’ But 
when he received the answer: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’’ (II Cor., 
iii. 9), he continued to endure the trial without flinching. 

And God’s grace is sufficient for us, too, if we correspond to it with forti- 
tude. Our trial may be a “‘sting of the flesh” in some temptation or in 
some loathsome disease; it may be in some disagreeable carping rela- 
tive; it may be the ingratitude of those on whom we have showered 
blessings; it may be the persecution of enemies. In any case, God’s 
grace is sufficient for us. 


Source of Highest Fortitude 


Although fortitude is a natural virtue, the great source of the highest 
fortitude is the grace of God, for God tells us, as He told St. Paul: ‘‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee: and power is made perfect in infirmity.”’ 
God’s power more completely shows its strength by empowering our 
weakness to manifest fortitude. And we can cultivate fortitude by fre- 
quently meditating on the example Our Lord set us of the highest and 
most perfect fortitude. The New Testament chronicle of His life is an 
inexhaustible source of material for such meditation. No day should 
pass without our drinking at this fountain. ‘‘And he that thirsteth, let 
him come: and he that will, let him take of the water of life freely’’ 
(Apoc., xxii. 17). “This is the victory which overcometh the world, our 
faith’ (I John, v. 4). 
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By deepening our faith through meditation on the life of Christ, we 
can secure the fortitude necessary to persevere until victory. The more 
united we become with Christ through prayer, the more thoroughly we 
become other Christs through imitation of His fortitude, the more will 
God’s power manifest itself in our infirmity. With the Psalmist we shall 
be able to exclaim: “‘I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength. The Lord is 
my firmament, my refuge, my deliverer. My God is my helper, and in 
Him will I put my trust” (Ps. xvii. 2,3). And with Job: “Although He 
should kill me, I will trust in Him” (Job, xiii. 15). Or again with the 
Psalmist: ‘‘For though I should walk through the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evils, for Thou [O God] art with me” (Ps. xxii. 4). 


Exaggerated Fortitude May Become Vice 


It is possible, however, to have too much of certain aspects or elements 
of fortitude. For instance, too much perseverance becomes obstinacy. 
Probably you all know persons who will not admit on the most obvious 
evidence that circumstances have changed to such an extent as to make 
their persevering in a particular course unwise. Hardheadedness has be- 
come an obsession with them, and they glory in their unchangeableness. 
Perhaps they have many virtues and good points, but they are difficult 
to get along with. Because they are so good and yet so difficult, they are 
a splendid example of the old couplet: 


To live with the Saints in heaven, that is glory; 
But to live with the Saints on earth, that is another story. 


Persons who have so much fortitude that they never yield, are always un- 
reasonably obstinate, are living proof that too much of a virtue becomes a 
vice. 

Even the aspect of fortitude which makes a person bear pain un- 
complainingly may have its unpleasant side. For it can be accompanied 
by an obvious, even though unspoken, intolerance for weaker individuals 
who whimper a little. And doubtless you have known some persons who 
are always talking about their bravery, really undeniable bravery, with 
which they bear their troubles. Unless fortitude is joined to true 
humility which recognizes God’s grace as the important factor, it may 
easily develop into an ugly pride in.one’s own strength. 

St. Paul indeed, writing to the Corinthians (II Cor., xi. 16 sqq.), felt 
it necessary, in answer to some boasting critics, to refer to the fortitude 
he had shown. But he introduced his reference with a delightful humil- 
ity which saved the listing of his hardships from being mere personal 
vanity: ‘Take me as foolish, that I may glory a little.”” He attributed 
all to Christ, and he added: “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the 
things that concern my infirmity.” 
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Fortitude Should Be Tempered by Prudence 


Bravery in facing danger is admirable, but it is another element of 
fortitude which can be carried to excess. For it may lead to an impru- 
dent, unnecessary incurring of danger by those too weak to bear the cross 
when it actually comes. Discretion is sometimes the better part of 
valor. The Church gives great honor to the martyrs, but she does not 
encourage the individual to seek martyrdom, because she knows that 
there have been persons who rashly sought the martyr’s crown and then 
apostatized under torture. 

Fortitude must be associated with prudence, else it becomes rash- 
ness. As was said in the sermon on prudence, the mean of any virtue 
can only be attained by following prudence. No virtue is completely 
isolated. Each one must be practised in conjunction with all others, 
especially charity. 

As a multitude of gnats may be very disagreeable, so it may require 
considerable fortitude to bear patiently a multitude of little crosses 
each one of which may be insignificant in itself. But the apex of forti- 
tude is reached in making the supreme sacrifice of one’s life. In a loose 
way, we speak of all who make this sacrifice as ‘“‘martyrs,” as we call 
those who give their lives in nursing the plague-stricken ‘‘martyrs of 
charity.” “Greater love than this no man hath, that he lay down his 
life for his friends” (John, xv. 13). Probably one who out of love of God 
and in imitation of Christ gives his life that another may be saved— 
fighting a fire, refusing to overcrowd a life-boat in a wreck, nursing the 
sick—though not technically a martyr, does exhibit such complete love 
of God that his act has the effect of perfect contrition and obtains for- 
giveness for all one’s sins. 


Martyrdom in Strict Sense 


But in a strict sense martyrdom means the witnessing to one’s Chris- 
tian faith and virtue to the extreme limit of death or the endurance of 
its sufficient cause; and death or its sufficient cause must have been 
inflicted out of hatred for the Christian faith or virtues, and death must 
have been endured patiently and unresistingly, though martyrdom does 
not preclude fighting in the cause of Christendom, as did the Crusaders. 
Also, we correctly speak of children (such as the Holy Innocents), who 
have not yet reached the age of reason, as truly martyrs. Martyrdom 
takes the place of Baptism, and effects the remission of all sin and punish- 
ment due to sin. 

The fortitude with which the martyrs bore the worst torments 
human ingenuity could invent is conclusive proof to all except the most 
prejudiced that they were the opposite of sissies, mollycoddles, weaklings. 
Put out of your mind, if you ever had it, the suspicion that virtue is 
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weakness. Be brave, be strong, be self-controlled—in a word, be virtu- 
ous with all the cardinal virtues, prudence, temperance, justice, forti- 
tude. Very significantly did St. Paul liken the virtues to the armor of 
a soldier. May you be girt about with truth and have on the breast- 
plate of justice; may you carry the shield of faith and be capped with 
the helmet of salvation; may your sword of the spirit never be lowered 
in the defeat of sin; may you be real men because you have all the man- 
liness, the virtues, that belong to men! 


The Counsels and Beatitudes 


By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
Poverty 


SYNOPSIS: (1) For those aspiring to perfection, Christ gave the evangelical counsels, 
of which the first is poverty. 
(2) Religious of every age have always regarded voluntary poverty as an 
essential condition for spiritual perfection. 
(3) In this attitude they were guided both by the words and the life of 
Christ. 
(4) The evangelical counsel of voluntary poverty is of great importance 
even to people in the world: 
(a) It encourages the destitute to be patient and resigned; 
(6) It warns the rich not to misuse their wealth. 


As the soul realizes more and more the desirability of possessing God 
for ever, just in the same proportion does it yearn to draw nearer and 
nearer to God. Its first desire—merely to escape eternal punishment 
and to obtain eternal happiness—no longer is sufficient. There has now 
sprung up an intense desire not only to avoid anything that might 
impede the gaining of God, but also to take every possible step to attain 
that end. We see this twofold process aptly illustrated by the rich man 
in the Gospel who asked Our Lord: ‘Good master, what good shall I 
do that I may have life everlasting?” The Saviour replied: “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments” (Matt., xix. 16-17). But 
this is no longer sufficient for this earnest young man; he has passed 
from the first stage of merely desiring to be saved; he now wants to go 
further: ‘All these have I kept from my youth: what is yet wanting to 
me?” Here we have portrayed the longing for a more perfect union 
with God. What answer did Our Lord give him? “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor . . . and come follow 
Me” (Matt., xix. 21). 
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It will be noticed that in this reply of Our Lord there is no question 
of obligation. Christ had clearly said that it was necessary to keep the 
commandments if one wished to be saved. But if one freely wished to 
do more than this, if one desired to become perfect, then the way to 
such perfection was to embrace poverty and to ‘“‘come follow Me.” 
Here we have the difference between the commandments and the 
evangelical counsels: the former oblige all under pain of eternal loss; 
the latter oblige no one who does not wish to become perfect. 


Voluntary Poverty 


In practice, just what does this renunciation recommended by Christ 
involve? Obviously, first of all, voluntary poverty. But what is meant 
by “following Christ’? Briefly, the additional obligations of chastity 
and obedience. For these three things, voluntary poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, in a most admirable way detach the soul from the world and 
at the same time remove the chief obstacles in the pursuit of virtue. 
Thus, voluntary poverty detaches the heart from love of riches—one of 
the most dangerous goods of the world; chastity conquers the most 
violent of the soul’s enemies; obedience, by fostering humility, guards 
the soul against the pride engendered by honors and worldly power. 
This is why the Church requires all who enter the Religious life to take 
these three vows. Let us to-day consider voluntary poverty. 

The idea of the renunciation of all temporal possessions as a means of 
rapid advancement towards spiritual perfection is found among the 
earliest hermits and monks; but it does not seem to have been an ex- 
press vow until the rise of the great Mendicant Orders in the thirteenth 
century. St. Francis, the Poverello, is well-known as the ardent lover 
of Holy Poverty. St. Dominic also introduced poverty into his Order 
because of the spiritual benefits he knew would arise from its practice. 
The Angelic Doctor extolled this vow and taught that, though it has no 
intrinsic goodness, it is good because it removes the obstacles in the path 
of perfection (Contra Gent., III, 133). 


Obstacles in the Path of Perfection 


How does voluntary poverty accomplish this? According to the Prince 
of Theologians (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. clxxxviii, art. 7), riches place 
three obstacles in the path of perfection: cupidity, vainglory, and exces- 
sive solicitude for the things of this world. Our Divine Lord often ad- 
monished His hearers of these dangers. He compared the state of the 
rich to a field full of thorns where the good seed was choked, for “‘the 
cares of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lust after 
other things . . . choke the word, and it is made fruitless” (Mark, iv. 19). 
Because of these results of riches, He exclaimed on another occasion: 
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“Woe to you that are rich: for you have your consolation” (Luke, vi. 
24). Again He declared: “It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of an needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven”’ 
(Matt., xix. 24). 

But it is most difficult to embrace voluntary poverty, and so our Divine 
Lord set us an heroic example. Of His own free will, He chose the most 
abject poverty. His mother and His foster-father were the poorest of 
the poor; Christ Himself elected to be born in the lowly stable; poverty 
was the constant attendant of the Holy Family. Some of the early 
Fathers refer to an old tradition that oftentimes there was no food in 
the humble home at Nazareth. Throughout His public career Christ 
preserved the same ideal of poverty: ‘“The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head” (Matt., viii. 20). He praised the renunciation of temporal things 
when He said: ‘Everyone that hath left house, or brethren, . . . or 
lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
possess life everlasting” (Matt., xix. 29). So thoroughly were the early 
Christians at Jerusalem impressed with the counsel and example of 
Christ that they sold their possessions and goods, and divided them 
among all (Acts, ii. 45). 


The Counsel Extends to All Men 


It would be of little practical value to you, my dear friends, were we 
to explain in detail the nature and obligations of the vow of poverty as 
taken by Religious. But there is one aspect of this voluntary poverty 
recommended by Christ that is of the greatest practical value to you. 
Christ, by His teachings and example, was by no means condemning 
the rich indiscriminately; for we know from the Gospels that some of 
His friends were wealthy. But He was emphasizing the multiple dangers 
of wealth and the numerous blessings resulting from voluntary poverty. 
Hence, these warnings and counsels of Christ are of the utmost im- 
portance to people in the world who may not ever dream of taking the 
vows of Religious life. 

Does that mean that the poor are never to seek to ameliorate their 
position in life; that parents or their children are to give away what 
goods they may possess to those who are less fortunate? Most assuredly 
not. But Christ does vehemently warn all who are living in the world 
to keep a vigilant guard against that spirit of the world which judges 
a man’s value or his success almost solely by the amount of money 
he has inherited or earned. The man who rises from poverty or even 
from moderate circumstances to great wealth is hailed by the world as 
a great success; the man who dies poor is regarded a failure. But the 
standards of man are not the standards of God. 
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Preserving the True Christian Perspective 


In a world where wealth and all that wealth represents—honor, re- 
spect, the fulfilling of almost every desire, the attaining of every comfort 
and the enjoyment of every luxury—constitute the chief goal of men, it 
is difficult for us to preserve our true perspective as Christians. There 
is present a very real and constant peril that, forgetting the teachings of 
Christ, we may prize the transient goods of this life as things capable of 
giving us supreme happiness. We must never forget that the capacity 
of the human heart for happiness is infinite, and hence only God can fill 
it. Worldly goods may represent pleasures, but they cannot bestow 
genuine, lasting happiness. If poverty, bitterly resented and unwillingly 
endured, can lead to complete loss of spiritual ideals, how much more 
easily can the subtle intoxication of wealth, with the multitudinous op- 
portunities it offers for sin, lead to eternal damnation! 

And so the counsels of Christ apply even in spirit to those living in the 
world. Those already poor should take comfort in the thought that 
Christ freely chose to live as they live; and so they should bear their 
hard lot with Christian resignation and with Christ-like patience. Those 
who have much of the world’s goods should strive to be the masters and 
not the slaves of their wealth; they should not let the things of this life 
entangle them to the detriment of their spiritual life; and they must ever 
use their wealth for the salvation of souls. Thus they will become poor 
in spirit; thus also will the destitute be poor in spirit. And Christ tells 
us: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt., v. 3). , 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
Chastity 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The second evangelical counsel is chastity in its higher degrees. 
(2) God’s special love for this angelic virtue. 
(3) The beneficial effects of this virtue. 
(4) The fragility of this virtue requires special safeguards. 


In giving us, my dear friends, His counsels concerning the pursuit of 
perfection, Our Lord could not overlook so dangerous an obstacle to our 
success as the concupiscences of the flesh. And so He gives us the second 
evangelical counsel, chastity. When we say that this virtue is one of the 
evangelical counsels, we do not mean that it is, like voluntary poverty, 
a matter of free choice; but we mean that Christ counsels us to strive 
for a higher degree of chastity than that which is absolutely required 
by the common law. For there are different degrees of chastity: there 
is, first of all, the chastity that is required of those who are married; 
next is the chastity of those living in the state of widowhood, who have 
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resolved for the purpose of leading a higher life never to contract a 
second marriage; finally, and highest of all, there is that chastity which 
firmly resolves never to sully itself by any carnal indulgence, lawful or 
unlawful. This chastity is called virginity, and they who preserve this 
supreme form of chastity until death will receive a special crown in 
heaven. 

A medieval writer beautifully observed that to visit the Holy Family 
at Nazareth one has to be poor at least in spirit; but to tarry there, one 
must love chastity. Christ so loved this virtue that Mary even in becom- 
ing Mother must still remain a Virigin; nay niore, even His foster-father 
must needs be a virgin. It is significant that the only Apostle granted 
the intimacy of resting his head upon the breast of Our Lord was the 
virgin Apostle, St. John. And it was to the same virgin Apostle that the 
dying Saviour committed His Mother. 


Special Praise of Chastity in Scripture 


No virtue receives higher praise throughout the pages of Scripture. 
“O how beautiful,” exclaims the inspired writer,” is the chaste genera- 
tion with glory! For the memory thereof is immortal, because it is 
known both with God and with men” (Wis., iv. 1-2). ‘He that loveth 


cleanness of heart, . . . shall have the King for his friend” (Prov., xxii. 
11). ‘No price is worthy of a continent soul” (Ecclus., xxvi. 20). ‘‘Thou 
hast done manfully . .. because thou hast loved chastity .... Therefore, 


the hand of the Lord hath strengthened thee, and therefore thou shalt 
be blessed forever” (Jud., xv. 11). Of the multitude of texts we might 
cull from the Scriptures, there is none that excels in simplicity and in 
the extraordinary promise it contains the assurance of Our Lord: 
“Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God” (Matt., v. 8). 

It is little wonder that we read of the great praise given in the Bible 
to this virtue, that the theologians of the Church refer to chastity as 
the “angelic virtue,’ for by it man is raised to an equality with the 
Angels. Indeed, in one sense chastity raises man above the Angels, since 
they have no bodies and therefore do not have to battle against the evil 
inclinations of the flesh. 

Not only is this virtue most excellent in itself, but it is also most ad- 
vantageous in its effects. Not without reason do we find that the vast 
majority of canonized Saints were unmarried. A closer union with God is 
the privilege of chaste souls, for by the vow of chastity one of the greatest 
obstacles of the spiritual life, namely, concupiscence of the flesh, is 
directly attacked. The soul and mind of the chaste person are un- 
troubled by the storms of passion which torment worldly people; and 
all the care, the solicitude, the time, which married people must bestow 
upon each other, are put to a higher and nobler use by those dedicated 
to chastity. As St. Paul observes: “She that is married, thinketh on 
the things of the world, how she may please her husband. The un- 
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married woman and virgin thinketh of the things of the Lord, that she 
may be holy both in body and in spirit’’ (I Cor., vii. 34). We see this 
principle of St. Paul strikingly exemplified not only in the Religious 
Orders of the Church but also in the entire clergy of the Catholic Church. 
Protestant ministers marry; hence, a considerable portion of their 
thoughts and time must be devoted to the cares and problems of married 
life, while the Catholic priest, freed by celibacy of these burdens, can 
devote his entire time and attention to the salvation of souls. 


Safeguards of Chastity 


But chastity, so desirable in itself and in its effects, is also a most deli- 
cate, a most fragile virtue. A breath may tarnish the spotlessness of 
the mirror of chastity. Even years of its observance are no absolute 
guarantee of its continued integrity. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
victory, and only those who make use of the necessary safeguards can 
even hope for ultimate success. 

These safeguards, my dear friends, may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Reflections on the beauty and excellence of the virtue of chastity 
and upon the foulness and shamefulness of lust. For, if the virtue 
raises man in a sense above the very Angels, so the sin of impurity 
lowers man below the level of the beasts. Furthermore, one should also 
meditate upon the seriousness of this sin; for unlike other sins this sin 
has no lightness of matter. That is to say, if there are present full de- 
liberation and full consent of the will, then the sin is surely mortal. 
The only time we can have a venial sin in this matter is when there was 
not sufficient reflection or there was not full consent of the will. But not 
only is this sin most deadly, it also arouses an ever-increasing desire for 
repeated indulgence and soon forms a tyrannical habit which can be 
broken only by the greatest efforts. 

(2) Next, we must carefully avoid the proximate occasions of sin: 
“He that loveth danger shall perish in it’ (Ecclus., iii. 27). The one who 
deliberately and without grave necessity places himself in the proximate 
occasion of sin is courting disaster. If these occasions are really impos- 
sible to avoid—as sometimes happens—we must make special efforts to 
strengthen our will by interior dispositions and make use of every avail- 
able precaution. 

(3) Next, we must have recourse to earnest, fervent prayer: ‘As I 
knew that I could not otherwise be continent except God gave it, ... I 
went to the Lord and besought Him’ (Wis., viii. 21). Prayer to the 
Virgin Most Pure is especially effective in obtaining and preserving this 
virtue. 

(4) The fourth great means of acquiring and preserving this virtue 
is frequent Confession and frequent Holy Communion. Holy Com- 
munion is rightly called the ‘Bread of Angels,” for it makes those who 
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frequently receive it lead lives of angelic purity. This is because one of 
the direct effects of the frequent reception of this great Sacrament is the 
cooling of the fires of concupiscence. 


Chastity as Command and Precept 


These are the principal means for the preservation of the virtue of 
chastity. We must remember, my dear friends, that while Our Lord 
counsels the higher path, we are not obliged to follow that counsel. If we 
feel that we cannot tread the path indicated by Our Saviour, let us at 
least strive to practise this great virtue according to our state in life. 
Let us often reflect on how pleasing this virtue is to Our Lord and His 
blessed Mother. Let us resolve to make use of every safeguard to 
protect this most delicate and fragile virtue. The conflict may be hard 
and long, but the reward will be exceeding great: ‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Obedience 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ gave us a perfect example of obedience. 
(2) The perfection of the vow of obedience. 
(3) The beneficial effects of obedience. 
(4) The obligation of the laity to obey divine, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
parental authority. 
(5) Meditation on the life of Christ will help us practise this virtue. 


If there is one virtue that stands out most prominently in the life of 
our Divine Lord, it is assuredly His remarkable obedience. His very 
coming into this world was an act of obedience to His Heavenly Father. 
He freely placed Himself under the authority of two human beings, 
Mary and Joseph, ‘‘and He was subject to them.” This spectacle of a 
God humbling Himself and unquestioningly obeying two of His creatures 
is one of the most amazing things in the entire life of Christ. Later, 
during His public life He declared: ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me” (John, iv. 34). St. Paul marvels at this obedience, and 
exclaims in wonder that Christ became obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the Cross (Phil., ii. 8). 

In view therefore of these facts, it is not strange that when Our Lord 
told the rich young man to come follow Him, He was urging upon him 
principally the virtue of obedience. And in the Religious life, where 
the evangelical counsels are reduced to practice, the vow of obedience is 
the chief vow. In fact, it is so important and far-reaching in its matter, 
that in most of the Religious Orders of the Church it is the only vow 
that is expressly taken; the vows of poverty and chastity are considered 
to be included in the vow of obedience. 
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Religious Vow of Obedience 


A Religious undertakes by this vow to renounce his own will, ‘with 
the duty of submission to commands of a Superior given according to 
the rules and constitutions” of that Order or Congregation (McHugh 
and Callan, “Moral Theol.,” II, n. 2612). St. Thomas Aquinas declares 
it is the greatest of the three vows, first, because by it a greater offering 
is made to God than by the other two vows; secondly, because it includes 
the other two vows; and thirdly, because it offers greater assistance in 
attaining the end of the Religious life (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. clxxxvi, 
art. 8). He explains why it is the greatest of the vows in this fashion: 
“There are three classes of goods which man can despise for God: the 
lowest are the exterior goods; in a middle place are the goods of the 
body; in the highest class are the goods of the soul, chief among which 
is the will since through the will man uses all other goods. Therefore, 
obedience which despises self-will for the sake of God, is more praise- 
worthy than other virtues which sacrifice other goods for the same 
motive’’ (ibid., Q. civ, art. 3). 

If this vow of obedience is the greatest and the most difficult of all the 
vows, it is also the most beneficial. For, first of all, it directs the Re- 
ligious on an infallible road to heaven. In the Religious life, the obedi- 
ent cannot go astray. They do not have to possess great learning, great 
wisdom, or even great prudence and discretion; even if they are lacking 
in these qualities, these failings do not affect the obedient Religious. All 
that is necessary is for the subject to obey the just commands of his 
lawful Superiors, and God will see to it that no harm comes to the obe- 
dient subject. 

Not only does obedience protect absolutely the Religious, but it is a 
real philosopher’s stone which turns base metals into gold. The al- 
chemists of the Middle Ages believed that there was some element 
which could transmute lead and other base metals into pure gold. What 
does not exist in the world of nature, does exist in the spiritual world, 
for the vow of obedience transforms the lowliest and most trivial actions 
into the purest spiritual gold. The mere picking up of a pin from the 
floor, if done through obedience, could be more meritorious than hours 
spent in deep prayer. Even actions that are indifferent in themselves, 
that is, neither good nor bad (such as sleeping, eating, recreating, and 
the like), if performed in obedience to the rules of the community, be- 
come doubly meritorious just because they are done through obedience. 


Counsel and Precept of Obedience 


While Christians living in the world cannot follow the evangelical 
counsels as Religious do, nevertheless they can and must observe the 
spirit of this counsel. For you are bound first of all to obey the divine 
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laws both in their general precepts as well as in their applications to your 
particular state in life. ‘‘Behold,” saith the Lord: “I set forth in your 
sight this day, a blessing and a curse. A blessing, if you obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God..... A curse, if you obey them not”’ 
(Deut., ii. 26-28). ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,” 
is the warning of Our Lord (Matt., xix. 17). ‘“‘All power is given to Me 
in heaven and in earth. Going therefore teach ye all nations, ... 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world” (Matt., xxviii. 18-20). 

In addition to the obligation incumbent upon every human being to 
obey the law of God, you are also obliged to observe the just laws of 
ecclesiastical, civil, and parental authority. Concerning the authority 
of the Church and our obligation to obey it, there can be no question. 
Christ founded His Church to carry on the work of salvation; but this 
the Church could not do unless it possessed genuine authority, and we, 
her children, had a strict obligation to obey her. ‘‘He who heareth 
you,” said Christ to His Apostles, ‘‘heareth Me; he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me.” ‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you” 
(John, xx. 21). Thus, Our Lord expressly declared that He was sending 
forth the Apostles just as the Father had sent Him—with power to rule 
and command. 


Obedience to Civil Authorities 


No less clear is our obligation to obey the just laws of civil authority. 
St. Paul was speaking of this authority when he declared: ‘Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but from God; 
and those that are, are ordained by God. Therefore, he that resisteth 
power (i.e., authority), resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist, purchase to themselves damnation” (Rom., xiii. 1—2). 

The Fourth Commandment is our authority for the obligation of 
children to obey their parents in all that is not sin. ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother’ does not mean an empty reverence towards one’s par- 
ents, but a heartful reverence which manifests itself by a prompt and 
cheerful obedience. 

Let us therefore, my dear friends, often reflect upon the necessity and 
excellence of obedience to God’s laws and to the just commands of 
lawfully constituted authority. We should often call to mind the 
astounding example of perfect obedience to every kind of author- 
ity—divine and human, ecclesiastical, civil, and parental—left us by Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. If, in our daily recitation of the Rosary, especially 
in the Joyful and Sorrowful Mysteries, we keep these truths before us, 
we shall be drawn to imitate so glorious an example and to experience 
one day the truth of the divine assurance: ‘The obedient man shall 
speak of victory” (Prov., xxi. 28). 








Book Reviews 


The Heart of Metaphysics..—The ab- 
sorbingly interesting analysis of being 
which Maritain has given us recalls a 
similar study of Henri Bergson, entitled 
“An Introduction to Metaphysics.” 
Many points of similarity could be men- 
tioned but only one shall here be stressed, 
namely, the part which imagination 
plays in both treatises. To many it 
would seem that there is no room for 
imagination in philosophy, and that 
metaphysical speculation must get away 
from imagination as far as possible. 
However, neither Maritain nor Bergson 
thinks so, and both make ample use of 
this faculty in their highest flights of 
metaphysical speculation. And to ex- 
cellent effect. Of course, the attitude 
of the two thinkers towards imagination 
is very different, Bergson placing it in 
opposition to abstract thought and 
Maritain making it subservient to intel- 
lect and reason. The latter is right, and 
we feel that the imagination has a very 
important function in philosophy. Un- 
less imagination is introduced into meta- 
physical speculation, the entities with 
which philosophy deals become empty 
mathematical concepts. Only by means 
of the imagination can contact with 
reality be established, and it is imagina- 
tion that gives an objective content to 
mental abstractions. Reference to the 
phantasm redeems the abstract concept 
from being a pure figment of thought. 
In according a vital réle to imagination 
in philosophy Maritain follows the au- 
thentic Thomistic tradition. 

Modern philosophy suffers from an 
excess of mathematical abstraction. It 
has discarded imagination and reduced 
the cosmos to a mathematical formula. 
For this reason it can no longer under- 
stand causality, without which the uni- 

1A Preface to Metaphysics. Seven 


Lectures on Being. By Jacques Mari- 
tain (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


verse becomes a static affair that we 
can speak of only in terms of mathe- 
matics. In a mathematical ‘universe 
there is no action and there are no ends; 
in it there are only relations. A mathe- 
matical universe is a sterile thing, a fact 
which led to Aristotle’s observation that 
‘“‘mathematics are not good.”” The dis- 
sociation of imagination from reason 
has wrought havoc with modern think- 
ing. Why should there be causality in 
the order of beings? Well, because 
there are beings which have something 
to give and others which can receive. 
But what has a mathematical point to 
give, and what possibly could a geo- 
metrical line receive? It is impossible 
to conceive of a point or a line as an 
agent. Rightly, therefore, Maritain re- 
marks: ‘‘Being an agent is itself an in- 
clination to communicate a good, so that 
philosophers who fail to recognize this 
dynamic aspect of being, and conceive 
being as an order of geometrical figures 
taken in the state of abstraction in which 
they exist in our mind, and sterilized of 
every tendency and consubstantial love, 
must inevitably, with Malebranche, find 
causality a stumbling-block” (p. 136). 
From this quotation it is quite apparent 
that imagination truly vitalizes meta- 
physical abstractions. 

In the third lecture, which to the mind 
of the reviewer is central, the author 
attributes the concept of being to an 
intuition, a direct insight, superior to 
any discursive reasoning. More ex- 
plicitly he calls this act of intuition an 
eidetic visualization. It is this intuition 
that makes the metaphysician. It is a 
gift, a mystical grace, not vouchsafed to 
all. ‘‘Kant never had it” (p. 48). It 
is an experience (Erlebnis) mingled with 
emotional concomitants. Now, it is 
plain that in an intuition of this type the 
imagination in some manner must figure. 
A Thomist may fully agree with this 
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version of the genesis of the concept of 
being, for according to Thomistic epis- 
temology it is through the phantasm 
that the intellect comes into touch with 
reality. Once being is grasped, the 
plenitude of reality is at the disposal of 
the thinker. The intuition partakes of 
the character of a revelation which dis- 
closes untold wealth. In the description 
of being the author resorts to the use of 
imaginative terms: ‘It confronts us as 
something saved from nothingness, 
snatched from non-entity” (p. 50). 
This being which comes home to us with 
dramatic impressiveness maintains itself 
against and outside of nothingness. 
Possibly we may detect in these ideas a 
touch of Husserl’s phenomenology or 
even of Schopenhauer’s interpretation 
of being as will. Withal, we have no 
quarrel with them as they do shed light 
on an otherwise obscure subject and give 
a real meaning to what otherwise would 
be little more than a word. The more 
so as Maritain himself takes pains to 
remove all misconceptions by asserting 
that the reality contained in this eidetic 
visualization is ‘‘unimaginable.”’ 

The following lectures unlock the vast 
treasures contained in the concept of 
being, dealing as-‘they do with the anal- 
ogy of being, the transcendentals, the 
principles of identity and sufficient rea- 
son, finality, change and causality. The 
rhapsodic tone need not disturb the 
reader, but on the contrary will render 
the perusal of the glowing pages de- 
cidedly pleasurable. Why should phil- 
osophy not be written in poetic language? 

It has been observed that the book is 
not for beginners. No doubt, the sea- 
soned philosopher will find in its pages 
many things which the tyro is bound to 
miss, but it has also an especial value 
precisely for the novice, who here will 
learn how to use the imagination in the 
service of philosophy and at the same 
time discover that metaphysics is not 
such a forbidding study. The first ac- 
quaintance of a student with philosophy 
should be agreeable and encouraging 
rather than repellent. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The Mystic of Konnersreuth.—No 
review limited as to space could do full 
justice to the scope, contents and im- 
portance of a volume on applied mysti- 
cism of 540 large pages. Such a book is 
“Mystical Phenomena in the Life of 
Teresa Neumann,’’ by the Most Rever- 
end Josef Teodorowicz, Archbishop of 
Lemberg.! Strictly speaking, it is not 
a biography of the Mystic of Konners- 
reuth, although her personal life is de- 
scribed from the viewpoint of being the 
basis of the mystical phenomena that 
accompany it. The years preceding her 
stigmatization were really the time to 
prepare the body for the remarkable 
charisma. The book was originally in- 
tended as a collection of personal im- 
pressions received by the learned author, 
written down for his personal informa- 
tion. During several years he gave 
special thought to the happenings at 
Konnersreuth, and studied them under 
guidance of the writings of Benedict 
XIV, St. Thomas Aquinas, von Lama, 
and other authorities and theologians. 
He also compared his notes with the 
writings, histories and lives of such 
mystics as St. Teresa of Avila, Catherine 
of Siena, Angela of Foligno, Catharine 
Emmerich, Louisa Lateau, Gemma Gal- 
gani, and a score of others. The author 
proceeds scientifically, stating the simi- 
larities as well as the differences. To 
his own observations he adds those of 
other investigators and scientists, and 
gives reasons for differences in opinions 
and explanations. In this manner, he 
deals topically with Teresa’s interior 
life, ecstasies, spiritual powers, mystic 
state, stigmatization, relation to the 
Holy Eucharist, fasting, expiation, clair- 
voyance, visions, and knowledge of 
languages. What can be proved as 
supernatural by Catholic teaching on 
mysticism is accepted as such; what can 
be explained as being natural is not 
called supernatural, and things for which 
as yet no satisfactory explanation has 
been found are indicated as being un- 
solved. In consequence of this method, 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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a wealth of material is accumulated and 
is made interesting by its relation to a 
living being. It contributes much to a 
better understanding of spiritual life, 
mysticism, the virtues, the ways of 
God, and the guidance of privileged 
souls. Personal and pastoral benefits 
may also be expected from reading and 
studying the book, since it is highly in- 
structive and informative. The ques- 
tion why Teresa has to undergo all 
these, humanly speaking, repugnant ac- 
tivities, was answered by the Voice: 
“Through your sufferings more souls will 
be saved than through the most brilliant 
sermons.” Teresa was told that she 
would be an instrument for the conver- 
sion and sanctification of souls, chiefly, 
the souls of priests, but the scope of her 
efforts is always widening. ‘‘The central 
point of this world-wide circle is Kon- 
nersreuth, because all that will happen 
to Teresa should serve as a sign to the 
world. The beam of light from Kon- 
nersreuth is intended for the world, so 
that, as the voice in the visions said, 
the world may know that there is a 
higher power” (p. 145). The translation 
by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., $.T.D., 
is exceptionally well done. The book is 
an outstanding contribution to the al- 
ready numerous writings about the 
noted Konnersreuth mystic. 

Kian J. HenNnricH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Mary.—Two books dealing with Our 
Lady may be discussed here, both briefly 
and conveniently, under the happily 
comprehensive word, ‘‘Mary.” To the 
Catholic ear, this one short word speaks 
volumes. Just at present, the volumes 
happen to be two in number. 

First of all, Father Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., presents to his world of readers his 
most recent book, which he entitles 
‘Mary of Nazareth.”! Only in one 
sense is the volume in question his 
“most recent” work, for it is a restricted 
compilation of varied items of thoughts 
and experiences selected from his note- 


1 Mary of Nazareth. By Vincent 


McNabb, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City). 


books covering his many years of priestly 
labors. Under the headings of the 
twelve months of the Christian Year he 
has selected appropriate items dealing 
either with events in Our Lady’s life, 
or with the religious festivals in the 
Church Year, or the various devotions 
approved by the Church in her honor. 
Meanwhile, each chapter contains many 
individual items separated from one 
another by asterisks. In this fashion 
the volume invites the reader to spend 
just so much time as his varied occupa- 
tions may allow appropriate leisure for 
pleasantly slow and thoughtful reading. 
Meanwhile, however, the book can be 
read steadily and fruitfully, page after 
page, however briefly or fully any one 
topic may be covered by the author. 
The volume can thus lie open on one’s 
desk or book-table ready for taking into 
one’s hands in the most casual fashion 
just as one’s opportunities or convenience 
may suggest. 

The other volume in honor of Our 
Lady is entitled ‘‘The Mother of Jesus.’’? 
It is a translation from the French of 
Canon Henri Morice, Chaplain of Notre 
Dame at La Roche-Bernard. As a 
Carmelite Tertiary, the Canon ap- 
proached his theme with a special devo- 
tion to Our Lady. In a Foreword he 
remarks: ‘‘One is amazed, on glancing 
through the Publishers’ Catalogues, to 
see the number of works devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin. Each pays its tribute 
of homage to Mary; and these voices 
rising from all sides in the Catholic 
world, blend in a symphony whose vol- 
ume is constantly increasing.’”’ Without 
‘glancing through the Publishers’ Cata- 
logues,” the present reviewer recently 
called attention, in these pages, to the 
large number of works dealing with 
Our Lady, whose titles came under his 
eyes in the single year of 1939 as volumes 
published in English in that year and 
reviewed in American magazines. It is 
quite probable that, before the present 


2 The Mother of Jesus. By Chanoine 
Henri Morice. Translated by Clara 
Meigs Sands, R.S.C.J., M.A. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons). 
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notice of two volumes can appear in 
print, other books dealing with Our 
Lady shall demand appropriate notice 
by readers or reviewers. Howbeit, the 
Canon has presented his own happily 
conceived and pleasantly developed 
thesis which emphasizes “the striking 
resemblance between Jesus and His 
Mother. They have the same thoughts, 
the same feelings, the same character. 
In the Magnificat, we might think we 
were listening to an anticipated echo of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Why should 
this surprise us, since Mary was at once 
the teacher and the disciple of Jesus? 
Humanly speaking, they interpenetrate 
each other.”’ The author’s interesting 
Foreword is followed by an equally inter- 
esting and argumentative Translator’s 
Note. By the way, to the translator, 
Madame Clara Meigs Sands, R.S.C.J., 
it seems proper to offer grateful acknowl- 
edgments for the very readable trans- 
lation into English. 

It has been noted above, in estimating 
the work of Father McNabb, that his 
many varied considerations were divided 
into twelve chapters headed severally by 
the titles of the twelve months of the 
year. In somewhat similar fashion 
(as it seems to the present reviewer) the 
present volume has thirty-one chapters— 
perhaps a helpful suggestion that the 
volume should be read in a month’s 
time in order to stamp on the reader’s 
memory the thesis alluded to above 
So pleasantly does the book entertain 
the reader that its full reading might 
well be accomplished in more than one 
month of each year, in addition to its 
specified relation to the Month of Mary 
and the Month of the Holy Rosary. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Prospects of Philosophy.\—In a 
recently published volume Dr. Rolbiecki, 
of the faculty of the School of Philosophy 
at the Catholic University of America, 
endeavors to gauge the expectations of 
philosophy and, by means of an exami- 


1 By the Rev. John J. Rolbiecki, Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 


nation of its present status, to divine its 
probable future orientation. Accord- 
ingly, there is set forth a clear presenta- 
tion and readable study of the philosophi- 
cal field to-day, which embraces the 
varied relationships of philosophy to the 
several sciences, viz., politics, biology, 
economics, physics, ethics, and religion. 
This method of approach affords a real 
opportunity of evaluating the problem 
of the present unnecessary and harmful 
cleavage between philosophy and science. 

The work is, therefore, also an appeal 
for the establishment of a better relation- 
ship based on the undisputable need of 
coéperation and mutual helpfulness be- 
tween these studies. To this end, and 
rightly, it is demanded that one must be 
a scientist before one may aspire to 
anything more than a mediocre success 
in the province of philosophy. On the 
other hand, as the author reviews the 
prospects of philosophy in codéperation 
with the several sciences and the office 
of interpretation which it holds, there is 
presented the very reasonable demand 
that the scientist should not fail to use 
the guidance of philosophy in the inter- 
pretation of his conclusions. Failing in 
this, the scientist can claim the right to 
description only of the actual facts 
which his research has brought forth; 
philosophical explanation is not in his 
province. It is made clear also that 
philosophers must be ever on the qui vive 
for new discoveries and prepared to 
evaluate their possibilities. Further- 
more, in the light of earlier controversy 
and disillusionment we are not to accept 
too readily or to reject without sufficient 
examination the findings of science and 
philosophy. 

The author discusses the possibility of 
a real synthesis of present-day philoso- 
phy, but in view of the difficulties en- 
visaged appears to have little hope of its 
early realization. Viewing the present 
status of the study of philosophy itself 
in this country, the author finds much 
interest evidenced in the number of 
philosophical periodicals that are pub- 
lished as well as in the manifest interest 
in the subject displayed in secular col- 
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leges and universities. He finds indeed 
much promise for a better development 
and service of philosophy in coéperation 
with the sciences. The work is well de- 
serving of recommendation as a useful 
summary and an instructive handbook 
for the student of philosophy. 

GEoRGE C. Powers, M.M. 


Miscellanea.—A beautifully made and 
illustrated book of 166 pages is “‘Sanc- 
tity in America,” by Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani.! It con- 
tains short biographies of the eight 
Jesuit Martyrs of North America and of 
sixteen American Beati, Venerables, and 
Servants of God. The causes of some 
of them have not as yet been introduced 
in Rome, but the reigning Holy Father 
has expressed to the author his paternal 
and heartfelt interest in the completion 
of the processes. He mentions especially 
the Ven. John Neumann, Mothers 
Duchesne and Seton, and Kateri Tekak- 
witha. The Introduction, a fine essay 
on the significance of sanctity, states 
that the reason for writing the volume 
was to show that in the Church of the 
United States ‘‘neither roses nor lilies 
are wanting among the flowers.”” Evi- 
dently, it would be a great spiritual 
stimulus to the faithful if they could 
venerate many Saints from their own 
country. However, in order that the 
Church may canonize a person, it is 
necessary that the faithful have prayed 
to him or her, and that such prayers 
have been answered. The present book, 
being low in price, is about the best 
book known to acquaint Catholics with 
saintly persons who labored in their 
own land and might intercede for them 
with God. The individual biographies 
are short, but give a good outline of the 
life and character of their subject and 
also state how far the process has pro- 
gressed. Short bibliographies are added 
to each chapter. The book deserves a 


very wide distribution. 
Portugal seems to be definitely on the 
way to spiritual as well as political res- 


1 Published by St. Anthony Guild, 
Paterson, N. J. 


urrection. The greatest step forward in 
reéstablishing the country as Mary’s 
land and Mary’s kingdom, was the ap- 
pearance of the Blessed Virgin as Queen 
of the Holy Rosary as described by 
Archbishop Finbarr Ryan, O.P., in his 
book ‘‘Our Lady of Fatima.’’? The 
author gives an account of the appari- 
tions of Our Lady at the Cova da Iria 
in 1917, and the subsequent devotedness 
of the people at the now famous shrine 
of Fatima erected at the Cova. But the 
devotion to Our Lady of Fatima did not 
long remain confined to the small coun- 
try of Portugal, and the book under re- 
view will aid considerably in making it 
known in English-speaking countries. 
The beginning of Fatima is not unlike 
that of Lourdes. In both apparitions 
children are the beholders, and in both 
cases the main person, a girl, joined a 
Religious Order. The spread of the 
glory of Fatima is as phenomenal as 
that of Lourdes. But there are some 
noteworthy differences in the movements 
following the apparitions and in their 
objectives. Lourdes, by special com- 
mand of Mary, is drawing the world 
thither in pilgrimages; Fatima sends 
out rivers of prayer and grace to purify 
nations. At Lourdes the Blessed Virgin 
insisted on penance; at Fatima she de- 
mands prayers, specifically Rosaries to 
be said everywhere for the purpose of 
elevating the world to God and saving it. 
The book, which is partly the biography 
of the three children, is undoubtedly of 
great interest to every Catholic and well 
adapted to increase the devotion to the 
Queen of the Holy Rosary tremendously. 
Although the Church has not as yet pro- 
nounced finally on the status of Fatima, 
there seems to be no doubt that it will 
soon take its place in fruits and favors 
with Lourdes. 
Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
Correction.—In our last (August) 
issue, page 1280, the authorship of 
“Yes, Father!’ was incorrectly attributed 
to the Rev. Richard Greaf, C.SS.R. 
The author of this work is the Rev. 
Richard Graef, C.S.Sp. 


2 B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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